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By Special APPOINTMENT 


DANIELL 


Decorators and Furnishers 


WAR PRIGEa 


To H.M. THE KING 


A fine Chippendale Settee. 
Rare example. 


A very fine set of four old Queen Anne Chairs 
with carved cabriole legs. 


A beautiful old Adam Sideboard with pedestals and urns; 
finely chased rails and mounts. A unique specimen. 


An unusual old Oak Arm Chair, dated 1618. 
An old Oak Arm Chair with triangular seat, and 
column legs and supports. Probably 16th century. 


Most interesting old Mazer, An extremely fine old French l7th-century Clock Set 
date about 1450. in Ormolu and Bronze. 


The ENTIRE STOCK has been subjected to GENUINE and EXTENSIVE REDUCTIONS 
and we venture to think it would be well worth your while to visit Our Galleries at tl 
earliest moment. A GREAT OPPORTUNITY to purchase. 


42, +4, 46, Wigmore Street, W. 


(OPPOSITE MESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S) 


le 
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While at present many forms of expense are 
being necessarily curtailed, there has probably 
never been a time when it was more desirable to 
preserve the amenities of home life unimpaired. 


To this end, bright Decorations, Wall- 
papers, new Curtains and Carpets all 
help. Furniture which requires renovation can 
be better spared now than may be possible later. 


We shall be pleased to estimate and advise 
on work of this description. 


A visit to our Antique Department will 
pass an interesting half-hour, and as the extensive 
stock is marked at prices governed by present 
trade conditions, bargains-are to be ‘‘ picked up” 
which may not be available when business again 
becomes normal. 


We would invite attention to our Modern 
Furniture Department in which we specialize 
in Reproductions of Genuine Old Designs. 
These Reproductions are made in our own 
workshops, of the best materials and workmanship. 


Orders taken for copying or restoring customers’ 


own goods, for completing sets, &c. 


The illustration is of a very fine William and 
Mary Walnut and Marquetry Long Case Clock. 
Height, 7 ft. 2 ins. Temp. 1700. 


73-85, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


and 18, East 57th Street, NEW YORK 


of every kind in the possession 
of private individuals, now for 
sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of THE CONNOISSEUR into direct 
communication with private individuals desirous of buying 
or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, &c. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an advertise- 
ment in THE CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effecteda sale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid and 


sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms for illus- 
trated announcements from the Advertisement Manager, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W., 
to whom all advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with 
the Register Number on the right-hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an 
envelope to be addressed to THE CONNOISSEUR Register, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 

No responsibility is taken by the Proprietors of THE 
CONNOISSEUR with regard to any sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 


Twelve Le Blond Colour Prints, 13s. [No. R6,798 


Wanted.—Patch-Boxes with views of Bath. 
[No. R6,799 
For Sale.—Volumes 5 to 18, with Index, of The 
Connoisseur, in perfect condition. What offers? 
[No. R6,800 
Wanted.—Arundel Society’s Prints. [No. R6,8o01 


Wanted.—Liverpool Transfer Tiles; also Coloured 
Bristol Tiles. [No. R6,802 
Wanted.—Anything Military. Old. [No. R6,803 


Wanted.—Pieces of China, Earthenware, Pewter, 
etc., with the names or arms of colleges and other 
institutions on them. [No. R6,804 

Old Dresden Group, early Derby, Worcester, Swan- 
sea, Bow, etc., for sale. Particulars. [No. R6,805 

Choice Collection of Old Prints: Rembrandt, Durer, 


Leyden, Ostade. Mezzotint Portraits, Drawings. 
No dealers. [No. R6,806 
Etchings by Sir Frank Short wanted.—State subjects 
and prices. [No. R6,807 


For Sale.—Trial Proof of Sir Frank Short’s Mezzo- 
tint, ‘‘ Ranelagh under Orion.’’ [No. R6,808 
Rare Antique Flemish Cabinet, also Coffer (both 
carved), for sale. [No. R6,809 
Sheraton Sideboard, £21 ; Chippendale Dining Table, 
47 tos.; Chippendale Chairs. [No. R6,810 
Antique Oak Cabinet, £10 tos. ; two James II. Chairs, 
47 tos.; Antique Monk’s Bench.  [No. R6,811 

For Sale.—Set of four Sunderland Jugs. Perfect. 
[No. R6,812 
Tall Eight-day Clock, oak case, white arched dial, perfect 
condition, £8 ; also Tall=-boy Chest of Drawers, 
frieze and drop handles, £10 10s. [No. R6,813 


JAPANESE STENCILS 


For deoorating Curtains, Cushions, Table Centres, Scarves, etc., etc. Inall 
sizes. Small Sample Sets, 9d., 1/-, and 1/6 (the two latter include brush). 


Write for ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, Just Published. 
80 illustrations. Post Free, 7d. A Complete Guide. 
All Materials for Stencilling. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


J. Ti LLYER & co. (Dept. X), 6, Blenheim Street, 


— Bond Street, London, W. — 


S. G. FENTON _ Dealer in Works of Art and Antiques, 


War Medals, Military Relics, &c. 
FOR SALE.—A fine Portrait of Washington, attributed to Stuart. 
Collections of China, Pottery, Arms, Ethnographical and Prehistoric 
Objects, War Medals, &c., arranged and catalogued. 
33 Cranbourn Street London, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE LEICESTER 
SQUARE TUBE STATION 


Wanted.—Old Clocks, Watches, Paintings, Prints, 
Patch-Boxes, Ivories, Pewter, Silver, Minia= 
tures, etc. State particulars and price. [No. R6,814 

For Sale. — Pictures, Prints (including Arundels), 
Old China, Old Glass, Antiques, Bric=a-brac. 

[No. R6,815 

William and Mary Plint-lock Sporting Rifle, inlaid 
ivory. Museum specimen. [No. R6,816 

Mulready Envelope Silhouette, ‘‘ Sir John Weaks, 
K.C.B.’’; Engravings, Dodd, 1795; Four Cruik= 
shank Illustrations (Caudle Lectures); Old 
Worcester Tea Service. [No. R6,817 

Lady Collector would like to dispose of privately, 
Antique Furniture, China & Lustre. [No. R6,818 

Wanted.—Genuine Old Battersea Enamel Boxes, in 
good condition, at reasonable prices. [No. R6,819 


WANTED, OLD SNUFF BOXES, horn, tortoise-shell, or 
various kinds.—Box 1021, THE CONNOISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W. 


WANTED.—ALL BOOKS relating to Old Pottery, Porcelain, 
Glass, Needlework, Tapestry, Lace, Silver, Sheffield Plate, Pewter. 
Prints, Clocks, Furniture, Curios, Miniatures, Objects of Art, and 
Antiquities. Write Box 1022, 

clo THe Connoisseur, 35/39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


S. ALLEN & CO., 5, The Facade, 


Earty Arms. — Antiques. — Curios. 
Curious old Clocks and Engravings a Speciality. 


Whether you live ina 
bia. Castle ora flat 


‘OXFORID 
_ Sectional Bookcase 


will be found the most satisfactory 
solution of the book-housing prob- 
lem. An elegant piece of furniture 
in itself, it has no unsightly metal 
bands, rollers or felt strips, and is 
the only sectional bookcase which 
does not give an ‘ Office’ appearance 
to a room. No deal or common 
wood is used in any part of it. 
Write for booklet, post free from the 


; . nventors an rs: 
Asanelgant | WILLIAM BAKER & Co, 
aes Soares Library Specialists, OXFORD, 
Toon. Seace ay Established over 100 years. 
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: Whiteley’s Furniture 2 


A 
: 
2 In our Furniture Galleries you can inspect the most a 


complete collection of Furniture and Furnishings, 
and everything offered carries the Whiteley note 


of sound construction and supreme value 
EEEEEPPPPPPP PELE EE EEE EE PEP PEPE EPP P EPP PPPppppppppppppyp 


How toFurnish out 
of income without 
Disturbing Capital 


If you so desire you 
may furnish out of 
income at Whiteleys 


All goods are sup- 
plied at the marked 
cash prices. A de- 
posit of 10 per cent. 
of the total purchase 
is required, and pay- @ 
ment of the balance (% 
may be extended 

over a period of one, 
two, or three years, 
according to the 
value of the goods 


; 
/ selected. The only 
; 
; 


addition to the net 


High Grade Bedroom Suite, constructed of well-seasoned Mahogan i i WwW iceisi 
: : x y, and finished cash price is interest 
Dressing Table, and Washstand are half-circular in shape. The Suite gamers £38 : [07 0 ee 


4 ft. 6in. Bedstead en Suite, £9:9:0. at. the rate of Ser 


cent. per annum on 
the outstanding 
monthly balances. 


Whiteley’s 
Catalogue of 
Furniture 


ivare IBN) 


is now ready 


This is a _ perfect 
guide to furnishing 
the home with taste 
and economy. It 
includes complete 
estimates for fur- 
nishing flats or 
houses for £105, 


£165and £200, show- 

ing every item in 

detail. 

Write to-day and we Superior Dining Room Suite, constructed of Mahogany, and well finished, designed after Chippendale. 

will forward you a 6 ft. Sideboard, with very fine figured wood, and ornamented brass gallery, 30:0: 0. 

copy by return, post Oval End Dining Table, when extended measures 8 ft. 0 in. by 4 ft. 0Oin., 11:19: 6, 

free. Set of remarkably fine Chippendale design Chairs, comprising 6 Small and 2 Carvers, upholstered 
in Morocco, £24:0:0. 


Luxurious Easy Chair, upholstered in best Morocco, hair stuffed, £14 :10: 0. 


Daa aA aaa ATO ATA a a me me a a a a a a a a a a i a a a a a a a 


- Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, London, W. G 
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HE CONNOISSEUR 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices: Hanover Buildings, 


35-39, Maddox Street, W. 


TeELEGRAMS—NOVEDAD REG. CasLtes—NOVEDAD, ENGLAND. 


Ter. No. 7995 GERRARD. 


CONTENTS. 
VOL, XLI. April, 1915. No, CLXIV. 
PAGE 
COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY IN STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURES. By G. Woor- 
LISCROFT RuHEAD. (With fourteen illustrations) — - - - . - - - - 188 
ON COLLECTING WAR MEDALS. Parr I. By W. E. Gray. (With three illustrations) - 192 


THE CITY OF WORCESTER.~ Part II. By Leonarp WitLoucHpy. (With fifteen illustrations) 198 
[Continued on page V1. 


Bambert, Stersmitis 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers, OLD MASTERS 


‘i 


COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. WANTED~ Important Pidures 
of the 
Pe ‘gy : nee ai “) 7 English Datche TG ereereer 
Ey | SS 
Be a wy ioe il on i an ln il 1 La Private owners desirous of disposing 
aa iii =a a Jt we | 1k | of fine examples by the leading 
= i Masters of the above Schools should 


communicate with 


uu a ee): i|__ @ sla sresesr say 
nage ok agree alas ARTHUR RUCK 
i 14 Clifford Street, London, W. 


who acts as agent for the private 


MOER TUM > I l 


r nT “5. i 


l \ Hl S\—— 


i cc 


pa 2 = =m 


i lls | 


sale of valuable works of art 


— + —_. 


A large and unique selection of Table, Decorative 


and Ecclesiastical Silver and Silver=Gilt Plate. Mr. RUCK is at the present time acting on 
behalf of several clients who are prepared 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. to entertain immediate purchase 


OLD PLATE AND JEWELS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 
April, 1915.—No. clxiv. IV 
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STONER G&G EVANS 


“Wellies diet 


Messrs. Stoner & Evans have pleasure in offering to Collectors an opportunity of securing 
specimens of the old Chelsea Service, some of which is shewn above. The decoration is 
of a most beautiful character, having borders of pink and gold scale, edged with a further 
border of gold scrolls and scallops, from which are suspended festoons of flowers and 
foliage delicately painted in colours on white ground. The service has been divided in 
the following manner :—Teapot, cover and stand ; Bowl ; Sucrier and cover ; Milk Ewer ; 
Make Plate (74 in.) another (62 in,); a LealiCup and Saucer (there are three); a Tea 
Cup, Coftee Cup and Saucer (five sets). Every ‘piece is in superb condition: 


“Talefay London” FINE ART GALLERIES See 
3, King Street, St. James’s Sq., London, S.W. 


The Connoisseur 


CONTENT S—continued from Page IV. 


PAGE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With four illustrations) - - = ° - > 2419 
DECORATION IN ENGLAND. Revigewep sy Ronatp CLowes. (With nine illustrations) = 215 
NOTES. (With eight illustrations) - DOI 
CURRENT ART NOTES. (With three illustrations) - 229 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With two illustrations) : - - - - ~ > 238 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS - - 241 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - ey. 


Continued on page VIII, 
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CONNOISSEUR 
PLAYER PIANOS 


“WITH THE an 


HUMAN TOUCH” 


Perfect in expression. Easy to learn. All the best 
devices in player mechanism with many patented 
improvements. The most artistic of all Players. 
Endless variety of music. Full compass 7} octaves. 


PIANOS BY LEADING BRITISH MAKERS 


Connoisseur Grands =: from 160 gns. 
Connoisseur Uprights nA 75 gens. 


MURDOCH. MURDOCH & Co. 


Piano and Player Piano Experts, 


461, 463, OXFORD STREET, W. 


And at Birmingham, Brighton, Portsmouth, Folkestone, Southampton, é&c. 


April, 1915.—No. clxiv. 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 288-72 


"*Kleinbergé, Paris” 
**Sperberge, New York” 


F. KLEINBERGER 
PARIS, 
9 rue de I’Echelle 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
709, Fifth Avenue 


First-class 
Old Paintings 


Speciality: 
Dutch and Flemish Schools :: :: 3: 


High-class Primitives of all Schools 


Established 1848 


VI. 
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ESTABLISHED 1760 


. WILLIAMSON & SONS 


Dip Encust Furnmugee  CULILDFORD 


IN THE KINGDOM SURREY 


A substantial allowance for cash will be made 
during the depression consequent upon the war 


. WILLIAMSON & SONS, GUILDFORD 


Open Saturday 28 miles from London 


aoe 0 
Half-day Wednesday A a dada i ket Vans Deliver Free 


Vil. 
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CONTENTS—continued from Page VI. 


PLATES. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. From a Drawing by ADAM Buck - At - - Frontispiece 
THE GOAT) HERD. By J.0-B.2C. Conon s) pee SRE eee ke 
FIDELITY. .By C. Warrs, after D. Garpwae-— = ~ = © = 20) 259 eee 
LADY MARY BENTINCK. By Sir THomas L&wRENCcEs, P.R.A. - - . - - - 3. oleae 
INFANCY. By C. Wuirs, after R. Cosway - - - = = 2 2 . - - eee 
THE INFANTA MARGARITA TERESA. By VELASQUEZ - - : ; : ; cf he hee 
A FETE CHAMPETRE. By ANTOINE WATTEAU -— - . - - - - - - on Cover 


Fitted Suit Cases and Dressing { 
Cases, for Wedding Gifts and 
Wedding Outfits. :: oo: oo: 


J. C.. VICKERY has always .an 
unrivalled Stock of Fitted Dressing 
Cases at all prices, and will be 
pleased to send illustrated Cata- 
logue or Estimates for any require- 
ments. Dressing Cases fitted 
Gold, Silver, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, 
and Enamel. :: ao oe cs 


Also all Travelling, Motoring, 
and Active Service Redquisites. 


177 fo 184 
REGENT ST. 


LONDON 
ww: 


Ne al 


ANUacture. 


Gent’s 24-in. Pigskin Suit Case, fitted finest Ivory and 
Sterling Silver. Only 19 Guineas. Very special value. 


April, 1915.—No. clxiv. Vill. 
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ANTIQUE EMBROIDERIES 


Visitors are invited to inspect a magnificent as well as this very beautiful panel of 
Collection of Old Embroideries, including early 18th century Needlework and many 
rare Stuart, Tudor, Queen ere work, specimens of rare Spanish and other laces. 


The centre of an exceptionally fine early 18th century Spanish Hanging or Cover, entirely needled in fine silk ; 
brilliant colouring. Size: 5 ft. 7 in. wide by 6 ft. 9 in. high. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


WIGMORE .. STREET -. LONDON .. W. 


The Connoisseur 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


By Order of the Proprietor, Captain A. F airfax Muckley, ordered on Foreign Service. 
By Order or the Froprietor,.aptain 12. 5 OU) 0 


THE ENTIRE SOCK Ise 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


(together with the Freehold Premises and Goodwill) 


of the well-known business of 


“HARPER'S -GAEEERIE Ss 
ASHFORD, KENT. 


The INTERESTING COLLECTION comprises:— 

PECIMENS of Stuart, Jacobean, Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
S Sheraton Furniture, including an Adam Sideboard carved with ram’s head and 
fegtoon ornament, with urns and pedestals; an old German Carved Walnut 
Cabinet, containing early panels of Venetian glass, presented to Lord Napier and 
Ettrick ; an important Hepplewhite Bookcase, carved with classic urns; Old Oak 
Four-post Bedsteads and Day Beds; a Billiard Table in carved marqueterie frame, 
formerly the property of Napoleon III.; Long-case Chiming, Bracket, and Mantel 
Clocks; Porcelain, Bronzes, Carvings, Lacquer, Plate, Old Glass, Oak Panelling, 
Pictures, Old English Wardrobes, Bookcases, Cabinets ; a Chippendale Gilt Mirror, carved 


in birds and foliage; Bureaux, Chairs, Settees, Card Tables, Carpets, and miscellanea. 


Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
Mr. ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
will SELL BY AUCTION on 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 4th, 5th and 6th, 1915, 


at | o'clock precisely each day. 


Public view Saturday and Monday prior, by catalogues, price 1/- each. Private view 


by card only on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Apmil 28th, 29th and 30th. 


Illustrated Catalogues, and particulars of the Freehold Properties and Goodwill of 
the Business (which will be offered prior to Lot 1), may be obtained of 


H. J. CUNNINGTON, Esgq., Solicitor, ALFRED J. BURROWS=F.Sde 


Braintree, Essex ; Ashford, Kent : 
or of 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 


April, 1915.—No. clxiv. 
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By direction of the Exors. of the late Hon. Robert Marsham-~Townshend 


FROGNAL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


2 THE 
tEORGIAN PLATE 
presented to the 
on. Miss Georgina Townshend 
by 
ng George III. and Queen Charlotte 


GOLD SNUFF-BOXES 
AND BIJOUTERIE 


Mid French and 


nglish Furniture 
. Magnificent Louis XV. 


JarqueterieCommode with 
Yrmolu enrichments and 
ther French Encoigneurs, 
Vriting Tables & Cabinets, 
acobean, William & Mary, 
Yueen Anne, Chippendale 
nd Sheraton Furniture. 


will sell by Auction, on the 
premises, on 


Mon., June 7th 


and 14 following days 
THE 


SydneyCollection 


Dortraits and Paintings 
by 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
GAINSBOROUGH, ROMNEY, VIGEE 
LE BRUN,LELY, KNELLER,. HOLBEIN, 
BRONZINO, ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, 


and other Masters. 


Guropean and 
Chinese Doreclain 


Rare Mezzotint Portrait Engravings 


The Library 


Includes an early 14th Century illuminated 
manuscript of exceptional interest, and 
having a number of beautiful contemporary 
drawings; a 15th Century Book of Hours, 
with illuminated drawings ; many hundreds 
of Tracts, Pamphlets, &c., on America 
and British Colonies for and against the 
War (including the wars with France, 
Spain, &c.); Tracts on the Slave Trade, 
Economics, Trade, &c.; the Atlantic 
Neptune, with 109 views of towns, cities, 
&c.; Holograph letters of Chatham, 
George III., and a mass of important auto- 
graphs; a very choice copy of Linschotten’s 
Voyage to the East and West Indies, 1598, 
from the library of James I., stamped with 
the King’s Arms; Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols. folio; Archaeologia Cantiana; Buck's 
Views in Kent; a large collection of 
County Histories; Nuremberg Chronicle, 
1493; Harleian Society Publications, &c. 


On View 
June 3rd, 4th & Sth 


Private View by Card only 
on May 31st and June Ist 
and 2nd. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. TROWER, STILL, 
PARKIN AND KEELING, 
5, New Square, Lincoln’s 

Inn, W.C. 


Catalogues of the separate sections 
may be had free of the Auctioneers, 


20, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Illustrated Catalogues, when ready, 
Price 10/6 each. 


XI. 
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Having purchased an entire 
collection of Old Chinese Por- 
celain and other Antiques from 
the Old House, Hampton, we 
are now offering the same at 
special prices. This collection 
was formed Forty Years ago, 
and consists of over One 
Thousand Pieces of Blue and 
White Porcelain, Famille Rose, 
Blanc de Chin, 


Canton Enamel, Bronzes, Ivory 


whole colour, 


Carvings, etc. 


FAMILLE ROSE. 


PRICES range 


Beautiful Old Chinese Porcelain, 
etc., to delight the eye of the 
connoisseur and collector 
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OLD CHINESE BRONZE. 


from 3/6 to £35. 


BLANC DE CHIN. 


To be seen in the Antique Galleries on the First Floor. 


HARRODS Ltd., LONDON, 


Telephone No. 540, Putney. Established 1883. 


ANTIQUE CHINA, BRONZES, IVORIES, 
MARBLE, SILVER, PEWTER, &c. 


Having a large assortment of China Hands, Heads, 
Limbs, Flowers, Vase Handles, Candle Nozzles, &c., 


we are able to replace missing parts. 
NEVILLE HALL & Co., 
ACKMAR STUDIOS, 
London, 


Parson’s Green : S.W. 


TOM BROWN & 


16/17, Charing Cross 
April, 1915.—No. clxiv. 


Specialists in Repairing & Restoring 


LAUDER 


Mansions, GLASGOW 


S.W. 


R. Burbidge, Managing Director 


THE OLD :: 
CURIOSITY 
SHOP :: 


LEA & Co. 


SPECIAL SALE NOTICE 


The present depression in trade enables us 
to offer many bargains in ANTIQUES, CURIOS, 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., at prices for 
cash which will prove them to be good 
investments when trade revives after war. 


Cees 


| 


Any article packed and delivered free. Enquiries solicited. 


Northgate : GLOUCESTER 


TELEPHONE 267 


CECIL DAVIS 


1, Walliscote Road South 


Oo WESTON -SUPER - MARE 
Pie Specialist in Old English Glass 
Q Largest Trade Collection in England of 
AND Early Drinking Glasses. Also Bristol 
and Nailsea Glass, Cut Glass, etc. 
FINE ART Photographs and Particulars on application 
Enquiries se teeta son invited. 
rade supplied. 
WAREROOMS Best Prices given for Collections and Single 
Specimens. 
o WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


Write for particulars of Insurance of Art Collections 
against General War Risks (including concussion), 
at specially low rates, 


Rare 6$ inch 18th Century 
Wine Glass with Blue and 
White Spiral Stem. 


i Expert Valuations 
of Glass Collections at moderate charges 
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" SHOOLBREDS 


Antique 


AND 
_ Reproduction 
Furniture. 
Decoration. 
I Upholstery. 
Carpets. 
Rugs. 
Parquet Floors. | 
A Pair of 18th Century Recess China 
Ni Chintzes & Linens. Se ciate ee ees 
: A Chippendale Arm Chair, £7 Io o. 
A Chi dale B in fine Mahoga 
Tottenham Court Road, W. ic dus loge eee ee 


By direction of F. Marsham-Townshend, Esq. 


Important 5 Days’ Sale of the whole of the 


CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 


(formerly the property of the late Lady Meux), comprising :— 


DAUNTSEY HOUSE, nr. CHIPPENHAM, Wilts. 


- Costly Furniture, including several examples of XVIIth Century work ; a pair of fine old Hepple- 


_white mahogany urn-shaped Wine Coolers and Pedestals; Grandfather Clocks; French 
_ Timepieces ; Old English Card and Side Tables; Writing Tables and Bureaux ; Old Chests and 
_ Coffers; Objets d’Art in marble and bronze; Decorative Porcelain, including many fine 


pieces of Sevres; the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF SEVERAL THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
including many rare works; a collection of Oil Paintings by or attributed to well-known old 
and modern masters; Water-Colours and Engravings, including a number of old Sporting Prints 

after Alken, Rowlandson, and Bunbury; and Coaching Scenes after Pollard, &c., &c., which 


MIE SSS INTKCIS KONE ANS 


will conduct on the premises as above on April 6th, 1915, and the four following days. 


PUBLIC VIEW, EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 5th. 
PRIVATE VIEW, SATURDAY, APRIL 3rd. 


Catalogues and cards for private view may be had of 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 
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-CRISPINS 


=== BRIS TO 


Maxe Perfect Colf Greens, 
Tennis Courts, Bowling 
Greens, and Lawns. 
HUNDREDS OF OUR MOTOR 
MOWERS IN USE 
GIVING UTMOST SATISFACTION 
Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Write for Illustrated List No. 29, FREE. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, LTD., 


Smithfield New Surrey Works, 
iron Works, Southwark Street, 
LEEDS, LONDON, S.E, 


ra NNT IS = me SESE 


and 


Reoneemnarmeers 


WILSONS have 


always specialised in 
the quality and design 
of their Table Linen 
—hand woven, with 
their Trade Mark, 
a Heirloom,” woven 
into each piece, and 
designed by Cav. W. 
Crane, a. Fe “Davy, 
R. Anning Bell, and 
Dr. Dresser, &c. 
This is“ Bold Scroll,” 
by Dr. Dresser. 
Cloths from 26/= 


BRACCO, 


Napoleon House, 


Ic, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


DEALER IN ANTIQUES, CHINESE PORCELAINS, 
BRONZES AND PAINTINGS. 
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Exhibited at Royal Show, 1914 


FOR PRACTICAL and EFFICIENT ERECTION OF 


Horticultural Buildings 
and Heating Apparatus 


APPLY TO 


JAMES CRISPIN, F.2.4.s.,& SONS 
c— NELSON STREET, BRISTOL ——= 


Gold Medal—London, 1851 
Gold Medal—Paris, 1900 


Grand Prix—London, 1908 
Gold Medal—Dresden, 1909 


BEMROSE 


AND SONS LIMITED 


PRINTERS OF 
“The Connoisseur’ 


Other specimens of our work, 
with particulars and prices, 
will be sent on application 


Midland Place, DERBY 


LONDON - 
LEEDS 


4 Snow Hill, E.C. 


Post-Office House 


The Connoisseur 
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No more German 
Eau de Cologne 


BOOTS 


British Eau de Cologne 


Entirely supersedes ‘‘4711,’’ ‘‘ Gegenuber 
dem Julichs-platz,”’ and the numerous other 
German Colognes, and is, quite apart from 
patriotism, preferred by Boots’ customers 
for its distinctly refreshing fragrance and 
recognised antiseptic qualities. BOOTS 
The Chemists have on sale at all their 
branches the two following brands of 
British Eau de Cologne :— 


ALLL AM 


YM Ms 


lf AALLL DAIL Lae SLs 


Soy 


‘ 
“ 


By Appointment. 


SANEEEASS ESSN 


SNES AA 


HE substantial construction, 
simple mechanism, and handsome 
appearance of the 


TANS 


SONA SS 


leslawlawlec|elavlavlav) el eeleulevlee] @e]ee] ee] ee) 20] 20] 26] 20] 0 


AYE 


stamp it asa Range apart—a Range 
offering an unrivalled culinary equip- 
ment suited to all requirements. 


The advantage of being able to watch the 
progress of cooking through the GLass Oven 
Door, with its useful foot opener—thus averting 
any fall in temperature —is a most desirable 
feature ; while the Carron Range is also provided 
with hot closet with sliding doors, removable bottom 
grate, folding down front grate, cast-iron flues, etc., 
all of which are valuable aids to utility and increased 
service in the kitchen. 

The patent ‘‘ Blacktoun” fire, when fitted to 
the Carron Range, as_ illustrated, is another 
important improvement, allowing only HraTED 
Air to enter the fire, thus ensuring a greater heat, 
less smoke, com, lete combustion, and consequent 
saving in fuel. 


Sold by all Ironmongers 
and Hardware Merchants. 


OANA AW ASE LE 


WOOXre 


SANNA 
SANSA 


TENSE NEN ENS 
SAYA 


SAWS. 


A 


Write to-day for No. 21 Carron Range Pamphlet, 
Sree, which gives full particulars. 


CARRON COMPANY 


CORPORATED BY 


SASSY AAAS 


AANA 


Ge ROYAL CHARTER 779 
ZG 
GY, CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, Y 
4 Z 
Z Ae Y Boots Jersey Castle 
Ge PHG:NIX FOUNDRY, SHEFFIELD. Y 
Yi ; gy Popular for many years. Possesses remark- 
A A complete assortment of CARRON manifacthres on iG 2 A ; " 
G} view at the following Showrooms i— Y able antiseptic properties. Most refreshing 
Gi London (City and West End), Liverrcol, Manchester, YG and fragrant : pdealiforiaiclaxoomrancdiclose 
Zi Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Edinburgh, Y 
Z Glasgow and Dublin. GY atmosphere. 
ZG) wy PRICES ~ > “1/end 1/10 


N 
\ 
\N 


3 bottles (1/10 size) - post free 5/6 


Boots White Heather 


Recently introduced, already a favourite. 
Fragrance more permanent and pronounced 
than Jersey Castle. Excellent for toilet use. 


PRICES : 1/- and 2/- 
3 bottles (2/- size) - - post free 6/- 


mec) 
Sold at all the 555 branches of Boots The Chemists, 
or by post from chief London branch :— 


182 
op) Regent St. 


W. 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 
ae] evl av] av] ee) av)avl av] av] av] av) av) av) avlevl ew) @v] avlavl aw] ae) 2] av) au) 2.) 
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The Carron Range 
with patent ‘‘ Blacktoun”’ Fire 
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HANWAY STREET, 


The Connoisseur 


Rare Worcester marked 
pieces. 


J. ROGERS 


Fine Collection of 
Nantgarw and Swansea. 


Specialist in Rare Old Bristol Porcelain. Pottery and Glass. 
Coat of Arms and the Arms of France, etc. 
ENGLISH, WATERFORD and OTHER GLASS. 


Plaques in White Biscuit of the Bessborough 
Rare dated and other pieces of Bristol Delft. Also fine marked-Specimens by R. Wood. 


Rare Lowestoft Mug, Lowestoft Bottle-shaped Rare Plymouth Cup, 
with fine decoration. Vase in blue. finely marked. 


Rockingham Vases—marked Griffin, 


Licensed Valuer. 


Exquisite Specimens of marked Spode, No. 1166. 


Fire Loss Assessor. 


5, MUSEUM AVENUE, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 


A VERY EARLY OAK HUDCH 
AND OTHER INTERESTING PIECES 


MAY BE SEEN AT 
HENRY FORD’S 7 *Uonbon? wo 
E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sqa,., W. (Close to Wallace CoHection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 
is produced and can 


Ruskin Pottery be obtained from the 


Originator, W. HOWSON TAYLOR, Smethwick, 


near Birmingham, England. 


BAXTER OIL PRINTS. Fine collection always in stock. 
Set of six Chippendale Mahogany lLadder-back 
Chairs (singles), fine original condition, £30. 


PICKARD : 12 Guildford Street : LEEDS 


38 
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H.VAN KOERT & CO 


POWELL & POWELL L™ 


18 OLD BOND STREET 


BATH 
THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


—— ANTIQUITIES —— 
GALERIE SIMONETT 


ti Via Vittoria Colonna, 


Palazzo Simonetti, ROME 


The most Important Collection of Art of all perio 


UNRESTORED BOOKCASES, TABLES, CHAIR 
WARDROBES, MIRRORS, &c. 
ANTIQUES # # Genuine Antiques of all kinds — 


THE BEEHIVE STORES, 71 Week St.,. MAIDSTON 
—— Trade Supplied 


OXFORD STREE 
LONDON .W 
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(NE OF THE SIGHTS OF SCOTLAND ‘*\0",0 fecmes > 


the Highlands should Visit 


lessrs. A. FRASER & CO.’S Extensive Warehouse and Stores 


UNION STREET, INVERNESS (Near the Railway Station) 


M1 known to Connoisseurs and Collectors all over the World for the Magnificent Collection always on view (admitted to be one of the largest in the 
re of ANTIQUE FURNITURE, OLD PRINTS, PAINTINGS, HIGHLAND CURIOS, OLD SILVER, CHINA AND BRASSWARE 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP " A Sight Worth Seeing 


‘* Recently our representative paid a visit to Messrs. A. FRASER & Co.'s 
Antique Stores and Galleries, which are better known to Connoisseurs 
; f and collectors as ‘the Old Curiosity Shop of the Highlands,’ and whieh 
+ have developed to such an enormous extent that their premises are a 
veritable museum of Antiquities and Works of Art, attracting many home 
and colonial visitors. Probably there is nothing in Scotland to equal the 
display of Antique Furniture, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, very rare 
specimens of Old Worcester, Chelsea, Crown Derby, and other China, 
as well as Crystal Glass, Old Brassware, etc.”’ 
Extract from Inverness Courier, August 30th, 1912. 


THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE 4% ¥#% 


“Visitors to the Highlands who are interested in Curios and Antiques 
of all descriptions should not fail to see the extensive Showrooms of 
Messrs. A, FRASER & Co., who have in their Antique Galleries at Union 
Street, Inverness, one of the largest and most valuable collections in 
the country. In addition to this most fascinating side of their business, 
Messrs. Fraser have extensive departments devoted to complete House 
Furnishing, and for the outfitting of Shooting Lodges they have gained 
for themselves avery enviable reputation,” 

Extract from Scots Pictorial, September, 1912. 


Manufacturers of High-Class Modern Furniture 


A. FRASER & CO.. INVERNESS 


Showrooms—UNION STREET 
Works and Depository Storese—DEMPSTER GARDENS and MILLBURN 
Auction Salerooms—BARON TAYLOR’S STREET 


FINE OLD ENGLISH SHERATON BUREAU CABINET 


icked up with other Articles at Bruges prior to outbreak of War. ALL FORSALE Telephone 74 Telegrams—‘* Upholsterers, Inverness.” 
vevances stock im enstano | MACFARLANE« SMITH 
(CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED) OF & 


High-Class Second-hand 


-URNITURE AND ANTIQUES 


We also specialise in REPRODUCTIONS of 


i Fintique Dealers, 


48, Castle Street, CARLISLE 


Antique Furniture at really moderate prices AND ALSO AT 
—————————— 186 and 188, West Regent Street, and 
rite for Illustrated Booklet C, “ Bargains in Old Furniture,’’ post free 118, Main Street, Blythswood Square, 
) GLASGOW 


FURNITURE BOUGHT AND TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


Telegrams: ‘‘Redecorate, Glasgow.”’ 


Several flne Wardrobes always in stock 


Fine Carved Mahogany Writing Table, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in. 
To be sold—a bargain. 


DAVIS & SONS, ite, 


109, Tottenham Court Rd., LONDON, W. 


Established 1830. (opposite Goodge Street). 


Antique Walnut 
Chairs, one arm 
and five single. 


Antique Walnut Mirror. 
Glass | ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. 
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WEDGWOOD ¢ C°. 


TUNSTALL, Staffs. 


WEDGWOOD&C°LS 
ENGLAND 


MC anufacturers of 


Imperial Porcelain and 
fine Earthenware in 


DINNER, 
DESSERT and 
TOILET 
SERVICES 


which may be 


procured at all leading 


dealers, who will supply 


No. 9119.—A Reproduction of an Old Chinese Pattern, 
decorated in Chinese Blue and Old Gold. 


particulars and prices. | 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. E. A. JOHNSON — Litee double GateLes Oak Table. 


Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, Old + Oak Corser ipo ne 


5 : ; ANTIQUES — Italian Cabinet, inlaid pearl and 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 49 MUSEUM STREET, _ ivory. Fine Old Waterford Glass. 
Settles from James W. Partripce, The Bank, Banned at: Street, W.C. — Specimen pieces of Famille Verte 

: elephone No. Gerrard 8934 and Rose and Blue and White Chinese 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire.  VALOG ATION. 2 ee 


THE CITY: OF. CHURCHES—BRISTOL AN TI Q UE PEWTER. 


Superb stock of fine Antiques, We specialise in Old Pewter, and invite Collectors 
and any article REPRODUCED from the original to write us for Photographs and Descriptive List 
examples at cost of modern manufacture only. of pieces in stock, issued periodically. . . . . 


WOOD G6 HEMMONS|H. & A. KIMBELL, 


Established in the Georgian age. 182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


FENTON & SONS, FIRE'BACKS. ¢*/AIRE-DOGS 


11, New Oxford Street, ac RT 
LONDON OLD OAK IN LAKELAND er eee Qouthen an Wrote oets 


(B 1880 FOR SALE.—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
(ESTABLISHED )s Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc, 
AVE a Large Collection of 


W.H.MAWSON, I3 & I5 Lake Rd., Keswick, Cumberland. 
OLp ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


RADY & Fine pieces of Eighteenth Century 
Arms & Arm Our’ English and Irish Furniture of 
? 


Established over 50 years. unquestionab'e authenticity, 
Antique China, Furniture, 


Telephone 3929. 
8, UPPER LirFeEY sTREET, DUBLIN 
Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 


of all kinds. 


KATE FRESCO, _ 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
The finest collection in London of Blue and White and Coloured OLD 
DELFT TILES. Also a large quantity of Old Oak Panelling. Fine 


(Near Mudie’s Library Old Nankin Porcelain, EngHsh Pottery, Worcester, Delft Ware, Gl 
Il, New Oxford Street and the British Museum) Brassware, &c., &c. Special: Fine Collection of Old Glass. Baquitise: 
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OUCre 


(LOW SOLUBILITY GLAZE) 


HARMLESS TO THE OPERATIVE. 


EVERYTHING in EARTHENWARE 


FOR 


The Home + The Hotel - The Hospital 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KEELING ¢ Co. LTD, DALE HALL WORKS 


A> 
7 


4 
4 

<A 
<a 


Bitede desk te 
a a ae et ts 


ee TTT RR 


ke 


Illustrations of two Dinner Services, manufactured by the Soho Pottery Limited. 


No. 3823 Decoration, rich Cobalt No. 3927 Decoration, Mycene Sprays with rich 
Blue and Gold. overprint of Gold, very choice. 


Since their removal to the Works 
Che Soho Pottery established by Henry Alcock & 


AN 
Co. in 1843, they have forged &S 
3 ©) 
Ltd. ahead, and are now supplying 
have attained a reputation for good class Dinner Services every market in the World. Sony 
of their own particular designs and finish; and also many pesimates given for every possible require- LIMITED 
| reproductions of noted Dinner, Toilet and Dessert Services. Sr cnloy Geceral Earthenware. COBRIDGE 


IN ASKING YOUR CHINA DEALER FOR THIS WARE SEE THAT IT IS MARKED ENGLAND 
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SALE of ANTIQUES 


The COLLECTION of 


A. QUANTRELL 
Late of DEAN ST., W. 


having been secured 
on very favourable 
terms, will be 
disposed of, at 
very LOW PRICES 
and offers 

A Unique 
Opportunity 


to collectors ‘and 
others to obtain 


BARGAINS. 


‘BS 


Catalogues and 
Full Particulars from 


~ Queen Anne Walnut Lady’s Bureau, 
with Glass above, £4 7 6 


GODFREY GILES & CO. 
18, Old Cavendish St., LONDON, W. 


G GUERIN DEALER AND BUYER OF Genuine 


Old Prints in Colours, Engravings, 
Etchings, Old Japanese Prints, Illustrated Books, Oil Paintings, 
Water Colours, Drawings, French and English Miniatures, Rare 
Stamps, Old Chinese Porcelain, and all Curios. 


SHOWROOMS OPEN 1 TO 5 P.M., MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY. 


18, REDCLIFFE RD., KENSINGTON, S.W. 


GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ALL PARTS. 


I wish to buy Paintings by the 


PICTURES WANTED following Artists :— 


T. L. AGASSE, C. GESSNER, F. BUCHSER (also initialled F.B.), 
F. WINTERHALTER, H. FUSELY, R.A., G. SEGANTINI, and 
other paintings by Continental Artists of the 19th century. 

Kindly address detailed offers to :— 
Monsieur BOLLAG, Utoschloss, ZURICH, Switzerland 


Our Specialities are: 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, 
SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, 


OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN, 
OLD ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 


RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS 
and ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


OF ALL SCHOOLS 
PURCHASED FOR CASH 


OR 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 
IF DESIRED. 


F. R. MEATYARD 


59, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., 


has a large clientéle wanting 
HIGH-CLASS WORKS OF ART 


of the above description. 


PRICED CATALOGUES ISSUED PERIODICALLY, 
POST FREE. 


TELEPHONE — HOLBORN 335. 


ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW 
E FOUNTAINE BRODIE has several Showrooms in which is 
. e: displayed an interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Pewter, 
AT oars Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, & Lace. 
286 G&G 288, Renfrew Street, Charing Cross. 


Branch for Decoration ;—254, Woodlands Road. 


LONDON BRANCH: FOREIGN AGENCY: 
“The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, Calle Libertad 1249, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C, Buenos Aires, The Argentine, 


A. SPARKS & CO. 


Expert Restorers of Valuable China. Missing 
pieces replaced in Porcelain, Pottery, China, etc., 
and colours and glazes matched to defy detection 


13, PEMBRIDGE ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


China Figures Wanted—condition immaterial 


LOT MAGNIFICENT GILT CARVINGS, interior Mansion, early 
Empire period fine Gilt Mantelpieces and Mirrors, etc. Also interior 
of a Shropshire Church: The fine Carvings, Seats, Panelling, fine 
Altar Table, and two fine 12-ft. Stained Glass Windows. Photographs. 
GOUGH, 61, Abbey Foregatey SHREWSBURY 


STAMPS Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from 1d. to £50 each. Sets, 6d. to £14. Packets, 2s, 


to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 71, Fleet St., London, E.C, 


Genuine Antique Furniture. A 
set of % Carved Chippendale 
Chairs, each one in original con- 
dition. Price 40. Also several 


interesting Walnut pieces 


POTTERS BAR 
MIDDLESEX 


Telephone 26 Potters Bar 


| 
GORKHA and SIKH WEAPONS, genuine old specimens, 
for sale, cheap. Fine decoration.—77, Brixton Hill, London. 
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W. Jd. MCCOY & SONS, LTD. 


BELFAST. 
Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, &c. 


Genuine Examples always on hand. 
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WANTED— DRAWINGS 


OF 
Old English Mansions (exteriors and interiors) and 
Gardens, by J. NASH, G. CATTERMOLE, and 
others, made about 1850; also Old Books, English 
and French, relating to Ornament and Decoration 
(published during 17th and 18th centuries), Offers 
are desired by Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 
94, High Holborn, London. (Established 1843.) 


OSRAM is the lamp of quality, For efficiency, 
long life, strength, brilliancy, and economy it is - 


‘Charming Old Cameos, Antique Watches, 
and Watchscocks are fascinating Works of Art of 
bygone days. 


unsurpassed, That its high merit is fully recog- 
nised and universally appreciated is shown by 
the fact that wherever electric light is available 


the OSRAM will be found in use. 


OSRAM 


DRAWN WIRE LAMPS 


are made at Hammersmith, London, 


At Cameo Corner 
one can inspect the 
largest collection in 
the world, at inexpen- 
sive prices. 

Collections or single 
specimens bought, 
sold, or exchanged. 


Please write for 
selection on approval, 
and a beautifully illus- é 
trated Booklet on W., by British Workpeople, and can 


**Cameos and Inspiration Jewellery’’ (price 1/-) will be sent free, on Ina giktintaetl geo alll toads 
mention of THE CONNOISSEUR. i) 


EDWARD GOOD, Cameo Corner # # 
1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL 


wat in|EN 


Cael \ 
Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. CUAL 


By Royal Sexo. to H.M. AN 
Warrant te the King OLD OAK 
COFFER 
POLISHED FLOORS. Charles I. 


period 


RONOK, Ltda. satin 


are prepared to Estimate for the Polishing and the 
Maintenance of all kinds of Flooring and Panelling in 


ART GALLERIES 


PRIVATE HOUSES d INSTITUTIONS 
Geet Bnabhicr LAW, FO U LS HAM & co LCE 


Manufacturers of ‘‘RONUK” SANITARY POLISH have a good collection of Old English Furniture, Pottery, Glass, and 
““RONUK” Ltd., Head Office & Factory: Portslade, Brighton, Sussex. Objects of Art, and solicit the favour of inquiry and inspection at 


WEST END SHOWROOMS: 16, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 7 SOUTH MOLTON STRE ET, WwW. 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: 285, DEANSGATE. 
Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


N Enquiry Department is conducted by THE CONNOISSEUR to assist readers to obtain reliable information 
regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is printed 
upon the following page, and replies will either be inserted tree of charge in the magazine in order of rotation, 

or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value and origin of any 
objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with authoritative experts to inspect 
collections in the country upon very favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to us will be returned within a 
day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are only examined at our offices 
at longer intervals, but at least twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. Special attention is called to 
our ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are printed in order that our readers may 
assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page if a fee of half-a-guinea 1s 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 
All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department should be addressed to the Enquiry Manager, 
The Connoisseur, Hanover Buildings, 35 to 59, Maddox Street, London, W. Tel. No. 7995 Gerrard. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR ENQUIRY COUPON. 
AXI. 
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AMERICAN PEDIGREES | Pedigrees. 


LL Americans interested in their ancestry are PEDIGREES TRACED. 
advised to consult the lists of clues to the FAMILY HISTORIES, 
English homes of American families appearing LOCAL HISTORIES, COMPILED. 
from time to time in The Connoisseur. Further lists LISTS OF INCUMBENTS 
will be published periodically; in the meantime the RIGHT TO ARMS PROVED, etc., etc. 
Genealogical Department of the Connoisseur will be BS puting. the matter into ethere hands eal) 
pleased to answer queries as to any name that has interested in the above subjects should consult 
Bo eserice: THE GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
ma a of The Connoisseur, whose advice upon all matters 


Address: THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR, dealing with this subject can be obtained free of cost. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, HANOVER BUILDINGS, THE CONNOISSEUR, 
35 to 39 MADDOX STREET :: LONDON, W. Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


REFERENCE No. 


APRIL, 
‘wronwwem | ENQUIRY COUPON. ge 


Name (state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address in full 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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Barkers Luxurious Upholstery 


The Bedford Easy, in Tapestry Mahogany Reeded Frame The Barclayj,Easy,: in-}Tapestry 
S2.5.0 Bergere Chair Ee) Gg BI 5 E36) 5 Let 5 W 


We pay B f 
uy o 
Carriage on Levies 
e Manufac- 


all furnishing 
turers and 


orders, or 

save all 
deliver free 

intermediate 
by special : 

profits 
motors 


7 ft. Luxurious Upholstered Settee in Cretonne, stuffed; Hair, with loose 
Feather Cushions $9 .5.0 


: The Carlton Easy, stuffed Hair, The Cecil Easy, Hair stuffed, in The Cosy Easy, Hair stuffed, with 
in Tapestry £4.19 .6 Striped Poplin £4.15.0 Down Cushions G7). 1502.0 
John Barker & Co Ltd : Kensington W 
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LITCHFIELD Ga 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWING ONE OF THE NUMEROUS OLD © 
ENGLISH MARBLE MANTELPIECES ON VIEW. Prices from £15. 


896mx.—Antique Carved Statuary Marble Chimney-piece, in Adam style, with linings of 
Brescia Marble. Centre carved with vase and draped husks; blocking with patere. 
5 ft. 81 in. wide, 4 ft. 113 in. high. Opening: 3 ft. 93 in. high by 3 ft. 43 in. wide. 


> DECORATIVE AND 
Litchfield ¢9 Co’s ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
Pattiere | rar tne tHe OTTER eon nL TCT oe London, W. 


Telegrams: “Litchbro’, Wesdo-London,’’ Telephone: Mayfair 456. 
April, 1915.—No. clxiv. XXIV, 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


FROM A DRAWING BY ADAM 


ourtship and Matrimony in Staffordshire Pottery 
By G. Woolliscroft Rhead 


igures 


In no branch of 

s craft does the Staf- 
rdshire potter exhibit 
a greater degree that 

nse of humour which 
mative to him than in 

ose figure pieces which 
ustrate the vicissitudes 
the matrimonial state 

ad its probationary 
age of courtship. This 
ality of humour is, 

owever, more in evi- 
ence in the later pieces, 
hich, it must be con- 
ssed, exhibit some fall- 
ag off in the matter of 
rt; it finds little or no 
lace in the dainty and 
ften quaint salt - glaze, 
n absolutely unique 
jiece of which, from the 
ollector’s point of view, 
Still less 
; it apparent in the 
ubtle and refined crafts- 
1anship of Whieldon, 
rho took his art as he 
id life, very seriously 
ideed. 
ome to such a piece as 
‘Umbrella Courtship” 
hat we get a delicate 
int of that bucolic hu- 
nour which was after- 
‘ards developed in such 
racy and _ boisterous 

ushion. This is the 
ork of Felix Pratt, a 
otter whose _ produc- 
ons are scarcely known 


; here given. 


It is when we 
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to connoisseurs, and who 
as a figure-maker is 
entirely unknown. It 
belongs to a somewhat 


numerous class of 
figures, medallions, Toby 
jugs, etc., coloured in a 
rich underglaze, whose 
authorship up to the 
present has never been 
determined. 

In “Courtship under 
Difficulties” the ardent 
lover, with the friendly 
help of the rain-tub, 
mounts to the bedroom 
window, clasps as well 
as may be his inamorata 
to his bosom, while the 
irate parent steals round 
the corner armed with 
a pitchfork ! The piece 
in question is a late 
example, about 1830. 
Nevertheless, itis, in the 
broadest sense, a piece 
of true art, since it mir- 
rors in a most graphic 
and convincing manner 
the lights and shadows 
of human experience, 
and the transient nature 
of earthly bliss—hght 
and bliss being repre- 
sented by the caresses of 
the loved one, shadow 
by the pitchfork and 
the fell intent of the 
aforesaid parent. 

“Lovers Walking ” 
is a subject frequently 
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treated. Thus we have 
lovers who walk in. the allt 
i | : 
Cae 


costume which has 
become associated with 


the roomiest of poke 4 ne 
bonnets, the other in a 
fearsome early variety of 
the pot-hat, the cylinder 
of which expands in 
proportion as its height 
increases, and in panta- 
loons buttoned im- 
mediately under the 
lovers whose 


armpits ; 
waists rival in shapelt- 
ness that of Beau Brum- 


Le 


the Directoire; lovers ond si eae 
i \ all civilis 

who appear, the one in lee x ‘ Hi custom wit d 
peoples. The om 
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The third system, tha 
of attraction, of mutua 
understanding, agree 
ment and goodwill, ha 
become the recognised 
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serious drawback to the 
| iN marriage law as it stands 


Wy, Ht mK iN IN at present is its absolute 
\ BADE Nh finality, if indeed we 
lala} % | ty ys may accept the waggish 
[ vie ‘il 4 interpretation of the 
: pe chimes of Bow Beam 


which are said to ring 
every newly-married 
couple out of the church 
to the tune of— 


\ aa 


J a 


mel, or the “‘ Last of the ATA i \f nue Two more poor fools 
tas ici itis i TON ti | ee acne 
Dandies. Miu l awa | teak | sae oe eae BS 
It would be neither I yt : i “Eli undone’ 
desirable nor indeed i ie " ing? Two more poor fools 
: fl i Wl \ F aq il if undone ! 
possible to deal here at = % \ (ti ! oe is he “i 
any length with the vast = sh ARS CE Le ih Z Che history of clan- 
general subject of matri- Als PA iassgss —— W) wl PrN Muu! destine marriage is, to 
= 5 f . oy lf ‘ in . 
mony, which has been ae Mt yy. MELE yyy? vy say the least, curious. 
© . . MY = adage oe 
an honoured institution Oe ( In the reign of the 
since the day when eee Mee wee pees, “ martyr-king ” love-lorn 
Adam lost a rib and My 5 TD. pairs betook themselves 
: i xe Cis HS - 
gained—something big oe for the ceremony to a 
else! On Adam’s sleep chapel in that part of the 
and its momentous con- COURTSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES ‘Tower of London known 


sequences the German 
poet Besser has somewhat unkindly produced the 
following epigram :— 
** He laid him down and slept,—and from his side 
A woman in her magic beauty rose ; 


Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman ‘bride,’ 
And his first sleep became his last repose.” 


Of the three systems or epochs of marriage—by 
capture, by purchase, and by fascination and mutual 
goodwill—that by capture prevails even at the present 
time among most barbarous peoples, and traces of its 
ancient existence may be found in the literature and 
The second, that 
of purchase, is expressed in the well-known nursery 
doggerel, by comparison with which the exploits of 
Bluebeard pale into insignificance :— 


usages of the more polite nations. 


** Bought a wife on Sunday, 
Brought her home on Monday, 
Beat her well on Tuesday, 
Sick she was on Wednesday, 
Dead she was on Thursday, 
Buried she was on Friday, 
Glad was I on Saturday, 

And now I[’ll buy another.” 
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as the White Tower, 
where the hymeneal knot was tied for a fee which 
varied from a guinea to a dram of gin or a roll of 
tobacco, or for whatever fee the parson could obtain. 
Upon the abolition of this practice by Archbishop 
Laud, who, as soon as these illegalities came to his 
knowledge, brought the matter under the king’s notice, 
two churches in the East End were the favourites— 
St. James’s, Duke’s Place, and Trinity, in the Minories. 
It is affirmed that during the twenty-seven years from 
1664 nearly 40,000 of these questionable marriages 
took place in the first-mentioned church. Then 
resource was had to the chapel of the old prison neau 
the Fleet ditch, where the matrimonial wants of the 
debtors had for a considerable time been supplied. 
and the fetters of wedlock were added to those of the 
jailer. The “marrying houses” in the vicinity of the 
Fleet were numerous, and served as chapels of easé 
to that notorious establishment— 


““* Dye want the parson, sir? 
Pray step this way—just to the ‘Pen in Hand,’ 
The doctor’s ready there at your command ” 


Courtship and Matrimony in Staffordshire Pottery Figures 


Sepia ee 


TWO GROUPS OF 


—the dangling shop signs bearing representations of 
two joined hands, together with the legend, “ Marriages 
performed within.” 

After the abolition of “Fleet marriages” by Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, 26 George II., c. 33, all amorous 
couples wishing to marry clandestinely crossed the 
border into Scotland. The “priest,” or ‘‘ blacksmith,” 
was either the ferryman, toll-keeper, or landlord, the 
fee being anything between half a guinea and £100, 
while the church was usually the toll-house, until 
1826, and afterwards Gretna Hall. If the pursuit of 
friends proved very hot, and if there was not time for 
the ceremony, the frightened pair were advised to slip 
into bed, and were thus exhibited to the pursuers, 
who gave up the game as lost. One of the earliest of 
these marriages was that of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
in 1763, followed by those of Lords Brougham, Dun- 
donald, Eldon, Erskine, and many other scions of 
noble families. 

Our good Staffordshite potter has, it will be seen, 
with that touch of quaint humour which is peculiar 
to him, illustrated the popular idea of the blacksmith. 
This popular notion, however, is thus disposed of by 
Jeaffreson, the historian of matrimony (47ides and 
Bridals): ‘There is no evidence that any one of the 
Gretna Green marriages was solemnized in a smithy, 
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LOVERS WALKING 
or that any one ot the famous Gretna Green ‘couplers’ 
ever followed the smith’s calling. One of these so- 
called parsons had been a common soldier, another 
a tobacconist, a third a pedlar, and all of them drunk- 
ards and cheats, but no one of them ever shod a 
horse or wrought an iron bolt.” 
weeks’ residence in Scotland previous to the ceremony 
was made imperative in order to render these matches 
valid. 

The ‘‘New Marriage Act” of Lord Hardwicke 
(1753) was still the ew Marriage Act during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, the period of 


In 1856 a three 


the marriage pieces under consideration. As a matter 
of fact, it is, with comparatively slight additions and 
The 
potters’ comments upon the Act were various. Thus 
we have pieces inscribed: “‘ The New Marriage Act, 
John Frill and Ann Boke, aged 21.” “That is right,” 


” 


variations, the Act which still remains in force. 


says the parson. ‘‘ Amen,” says the clerk. Two of 
these are illustrated, evidently the work of different 
hands. Who were the authors of these quaint con- 
ceptions? It is impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty. There was a potter of the name of Obadiah 
Sherratt working during the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century, who produced a number of character- 
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istic groups, including one inscribed “ Buil Beating. 


It is probable 
that Sherratt 
was responsible 
for the ‘ Mar- 
Diva Corian 
Church,” to- 
gether with the 
““ Christening ” 
(illustrated). 
WiteirEe Aire 
groups extant 
marked ‘‘Wal- 
tourna vaaned 
PREVI’ elon 
former name 
having become 
gene ray. 
associated with 
those groups 
having aspread- 
ing-tree back- 
ground, which 
convention was 
of early origin, 
as will be seen 
by the salt- 
glaze group 
ShInV einai 
should be re- 
membered that 
these cottage 
chimney orna- 
ments were 
produced in 
very large 
quantities ; that 
tive ne wee 
probably a 
wm bet kof 
other potters 
producing 
them of whose 
names we have 
no cognizance; 
and, also, that 
the) potters 
whose names 
appear on this 
class of produc- 
tions were 
either entirely 
ignored by 
contemporary 
writers or are 
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only mentione¢ 
to be dismissec 
as unworthy o 
consideration. 

But to ow 
pieces, which, 
in the absence 
of definite in- 
formation as to 
their author. 
ship, are of the 
greater conse- 
quence. ‘That 
joyful event 
the christen- 
ing, is duly re- 
corded by our 
veracioug 
chronicler the 
potter, who, ez 
parenthests, 
also provided 
toy-cradles for 
presentation at 
births. The 
priest with the 
infant in his 
arms, which is, 
presumably, a 
little girl, since 
two ladies and 
only one gentle- 
man appear, 1s 
performing the 
rite of baptism. 
“Amen” again 
ejaculates the 
clerk, with the 
customary de- 
vout action and 
expression. 

St. Paul has 
admonished us 
that those who 
marry ‘‘such 
shall have 
trouble in the 
flesh.” . Oug 
potter, in the 
well-known 
group of the 
“Py thexPice 
has illustrated 
for us one of 
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the chief troubles incidental to the married poor—the 
farmer’s wife, having a plethora of baby and a paucity 
of pig, is offering to the parson her tenth child in heu 


A GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE 


of the pig as payment of tythe, to the astonishment 
of the parson. The piece enjoyed great 

Many variations exist ; it was imitated 
from the Chelsea-Derby model, and, while the model- 
ling is more bucolic than its original prototype, it 
certainly lost nothing of its quaint humour in the 
hands of the Staffordshire men. 

A still more serious concomitant of matrimony is 
illustrated in the piece inscribed ‘Conquer or Die: 


and alarm 
popularity. 
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Who is to Wear the Breeches ?” 


The baby is lying 


neglected and crying upon the floor ; the cat 1s fright- 


ened and mewing ; 
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know the “time o’ day,” a well-known Staffordshire 
expression ; the breeches is that object appearing in 
the centre of the piece, which resembles nothing so 
much as an inverted chimney-stack ! 

The interest of the Staffordshire man in widows is 
evinced by the frequency of the subject occurring, 
and may doubtless be partly explained by the fact 
that the period was anterior to the advent of the elder 
Weller, whose antipathy to widows has since become 


the husband is letting his wife 
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A CHRISTENING 
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A favourite subject was Elijah and the 
widow of Sarepta, forming a pair of figures—Elijah 


}) with the raven, and the widow with a child, a bundle 


Several 
variations of this subject exist, one marked “Walton.” 
In the piece illustrated the “relict” is clasping an 


of sticks, and a cruse of oil at her feet. 


urn, presumably containing the ashes of the late 
lamented, although it is extremely doubtful whether 
cremation was, practised to any extent in Stafford- 
shire at that period. The piece in question, which, 
although unmarked, is probably the work of Walton, 
as it bears many affinities to the work of that potter, 
is a variation of an earlier model by Ralph Wood, 
which in turn was copied from an antique original. 


Courtship and Matrimony in 


Staffordshire Pottery Figures 


Jeaffreson tells a story of a good lady, wife of a 
famous London pyrotechnist, who, during the first 
month of her widowhood, wishing to do suitable 
honour to the memory of the dear departed, on 
mournfully walking away from the grave, after the 
customary tear had been shed, was struck by the 
sublime dignity of an inscription on an adjacent 
tomb, erected in honour of a musical composer who 
“had gone to a world where alone his harmonies 
could be surpassed.” 
an original eulogium, the simple lady adapted the 


Lacking the power to produce 


musician’s epitaph to the case of the “late lamented,” 
and substituted “fireworks” for ‘“‘ harmonies ”! 
ment here will be needless. 


Com- 


** CONQUER OR DIE: 


WHO IS TO WEAR THE BREECHES ?” 
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On the Collecting of War Medals 


THE formation of a collection of war medals 
to the British Army and Navy affords to the collector 
a most interesting and fascinating pursuit. It ranges 
oyer a very wide field, and in some of its branches is 
almost inexhaustible, as these memorials of British 
valour practically cover the whole world, and form 
valuable illustrations of the history and expansion of 
the British Empire. The systematic collection of war 
medals was begun in the early sixties. Liverpool justly 
lays claim to being the pioneer in this interesting and 

“now most popular hobby, and it has, no doubt, been 
the means of bringing to light and preserving the 
records of many brave deeds of our gallant soldiers 
and sailors. It is generally believed that the first 
medal issued by a British sovereign as a reward 
for naval or military service was that issued in 1588 
by Queen Elizabeth on the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. In the British Museum are examples of this 
medal, both in gold and silver, with chains attached, 
as until 1815 medals were worn round the neck 
suspended from a chain or ribbon. 

In the collection of Colonel Murray there is a beau- 
tiful specimen of a medal bestowed upon distinguished 
sea officers by James I. This was formerly in the pos- 
session of Captain Tancred, and was lent by him to Mr. 
Barclay, R.S.A., when painting the historical picture 
of the Gowrie House plot, to assist him in depicting 
the features and dress of the king. Mr. Thornycroft, 
the sculptor, also made use of it in preparing the 
statue of James I. in Westminster Abbey. There is 
also a specimen in the British Museum. The reign 
of Charles I. produced no special war medal, although 
a number of interesting badges exist, which were 
doubtless worn by the cavaliers as a sign of loyalty. 
The Commonwealth had the advantage of the services 
of that great medallic artist, Thomas Simon. 

In 1650 Parliament, to show their appreciation 
of the great services of the Army, under Cromwell, 
ordered a medal to be struck as a decoration for both 
officers and men. This is really the first authenticated 
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instance of the official issue of a war medal, and is 
remarkable as recognising the services of officers and 
men alike by the issue to both of the same medal, 
a principle not again acted upon until 1815. The 
other war medals of the Commonwealth are various 
awards for sea services against the Dutch. They are of 
two sizes, and are known as the large and small Blake 
medals. One of the latter was sold at Sotheby’s in 
1882 for £305, and another in 1898 for £430. The 
reigns of Charles II., James II., and William and 
Mary, although rich in the great number of fine and 
valuable commemorative medals struck, did not pro- 
duce any distinctive or special medal for naval or 
military services. 

During the reign of Queen Anne there are records 
of naval awards to seamen in 1702 and 1703. The 
reign of George I. was marked by the revival of the 
Order of the Bath as a regular military order; it had 
been in abeyance since the time of Charles II. 
George II. ascended the throne in 1727, and it 1s not 
until 1742 that mention is found of a naval award in 
the form of a gold medal and chain to Captain Callis 
for daring service against the Spanish. In 1745 and 
1746 gold medals and chains and sums of money 
were accorded to Captains Hornby and Philips. The 
battle of Culloden is marked by the issue of a very 
beautiful oval gold medal, with an ornamental border 
and loop for suspension, to senior officers. Six only 
of these medals are known, three being preserved in the 
families of the recipients. One is in Colonel Murray’s 
collection; one, in the celebrated Montague collection, 
was sold in 1897 for £225, and fourteen days later the 
one conferred on Colonel Gage was sold at Christie’s 
for £235. Silver and.bronze specimens also exist, 
and have been sold at high prices. In 1758 a large 
medal was struck in gold, silver, and bronze and 
bestowed upon those who distinguished themselves 
at the siege and capture of Louisbourg, in Canada. 
Some interesting medals to North American Indians 
were also issued in this reign. 
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The reign of George III. is one of the most im- 
portant, not only from a national point of view, but 
also from that of the collector of war medals, as 
during this period took place events which not only 
in themselves mark an epoch in the history of the 
world, but also gaye the soldiers and sailors of Great 
Britain those opportunities of showing the courage 
and tenacity with which they had always been en- 
dowed, and which recent events have proved still to 
be inherent in the British race. The siege of Gib- 
raltar by the combined forces of France and Spain 
lasted nearly five years (1779-1783). It was marked 
by the issue of a fine medal to the Hanoverian 
Brigade by General Elliott. Another large medal was 
also struck and used as a presentation medal in 1783. 

In 1793 war again broke out, and after the un- 
successful expedition to Holland began that glorious 
period during which the British Navy swept the seas, 
and, with the assistance of the Army in various parts 
of the world, enabled England to preserve her own 
freedom and to lay the foundations of the British 
Empire as it now stands. 

The naval gold medal was instituted in 1794. It is 
of two sizes, the largest 2,8; ins. diameter, the smaller 
one 1,°; ins. diameter. On the obverse is a figure of 
Victory placing a wreath on Britannia, who stands on 
the prow of an antique galley, wearing a helmet and 
bearing a spear in her hand; at her side isa shield with 
the crosses.of the Union banner. On the reverse is a 
wreath of oak and laurel, which contains the name and 
rank of the officer, the event for which the medal was 
bestowed, and the date. The medal was worn sus- 
pended from a gold swivel and buckle round the neck 
by a white ribbon with blue edges. Twenty-three 
of the large medals were conferred and 117 of the 
smaller ones, those for the glorious 1st of June, 1793, 
being attached to gold chains. The large-size naval 
medals were presented to officers of flag rank, the 
smaller ones to captains. The services of the brave 
men who fought and conquered in these great naval 
victories were not officially recognised until 1848, but 
a medal for the battle of the Nile was presented to 
them by Mr. Davison, a friend of Lord Nelson; and 
for the battle of Trafalgar Mr. Boulton presented the 
men who took part in that great victory with a medal 
struck in pewter; the officers received a silver one. 
Many of the men, deeming a pewter medal an insult 
for such a hard-won fight, threw the medals over- 
board, so that specimens of this medal in pewter are 
rare, and are often found carefully mounted in silver 
frames and glazed to protect them. Earl St. Vincent, 
in 1800, bestowed on his own ship’s crewa handsome 
silver medal. 


The services of the Army were recognised firstly by 
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the issue in 1801 of a gold medal for Maida, eighteen 
only of these being bestowed—one was sold in 1899 
for £400—and afterwards by a large and small gold 
medal, on similar lines to those above mentioned, to the 
Navy. The large medal, 2 ins. diameter, was granted to 
general officers ; the smaller, 131; ins. diameter, to field 
officers. The medal is framed in gold and glass to 
protect it, and is worn round the neck suspended by 
a gold swivel and buckle from a crimson ribbon with 
blue edges. On the obverse is Britannia seated on a 
globe, her right hand extended holding a wreath of 
laurel, in her left hand a palm-branch; the lion of 
England to her right, a shield to her left charged with 
the crosses of the Union banner. On the reverse is the 
name of the battle for which the medal was given, within 
a wreath of laurel. The name and rank of the recipient 
is engraved upon the edge of the gold frame. For 
subsequent engagements clasps were added, and when 
an officer was entitled to four clasps, it was found 
desirable to replace the medal and clasps by the issue 
of a gold cross, with the names of the engagements 
inscribed thereon, with clasps for additional battles. 
The cross is of gold, in the form of a Maltese cross. In 
the centre, in bold relief, a lion statant; on each of the 
four arms, surrounded by a border of laurel, is the 
name of the action in which the recipient was present. 
Obverse and reverse are alike; ribbon as for the gold 
medal. 
and the small gold medal in THE CoNNOISSEUR of 
September, 1901, page 55. 


There is an excellent illustration of this cross 


This group has _ since 
been sold by auction for £500. Four hundred and 
sixty-nine gold medals and sixty-one gold crosses 
were awarded, that of the Duke of Wellington having 
the greatest number of clasps, viz., nine. These, with 
the four engagements on the cross, represent thirteen 
general engagements. The clasps issued with this 
medal number twenty-five, and cover military services 
in various parts of the world. A number of Spanish 
and Portuguese orders and decorations were also 
received by British officers with official sanction. 

The brilliant victory of Waterloo was commemorated 
by the issue to all ranks alike of a handsome silver 
On the obverse is the head of the Prince 
Regent ; on the reverse the figure of Victory with 
wings outspread, holding in her left hand a sprig. of 
olive, and in her right hand.a palm-branch. In the 
exergue is the date (June 18th, 1815), and Waterloo. 
The medal was worn suspended on the left breast by 
a steel clip and steel ring from a crimson ribbon with 
blue edges. It is 72 ins. diameter, the size adopted 
for all war medals issued since this date. The name 
and rank of the recipient are impressed on the edge. 
A similar medal was issued to the king’s Hanoveriar 
forces; the Hanoverian Order of Knighthood wa: 


medal. 
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Collecting of War Medals 


uso instituted. Gold and silver medals of the 
suelphic Order were also bestowed, the one in gold 
yeing the last of the gold medals given to the British 
Army, and is very rare. William IV. rewarded the 
aithful services of his sailors and soldiers by the in- 
stitution of the long service and good conduct medal, 
his medal taking the place of the regimental medals 
oreviously given by commanding officers of regiments 
with official sanction. Twenty-one years’ service in 
he infantry and twenty-four in the cavalry were re- 
juired to earn it. At first it carried a gratuity, but it 
does not now do so. 

The reign of her late Majesty Queen Victoria is 
most rich and interesting to the collector, as the 
number of war medals and decorations issued during 
chat long period is so very great and varied, upwards 
of thirty different medals having being issued, and as 
some of them were adopted as general service medals 
with large numbers of clasps, the combinations are 
very numerous, and give great opportunities to the 
collector. The first medal issued in the reign of 
Queen Victoria was that for the siege and capture 
of Ghuznee, in the first Afghan war, in 1839. It was 
ziven by the Indian Government. The ribbon is 
half crimson, half green. The first medal to bear 
the head of the queen was that issued for the first 
war with China, 1842. The ribbon is crimson with 
yellow edges. For the second Afghan war an inte- 
resting medal was struck for the defence of Jelalabad, 
1842. This medal, not bearing the head of the queen, 
was withdrawn, and another issued in its place; but 
the recipients of the original ones preferred to keep 
them, so that the second medal issued is rare, as few 
men applied for it. The medal for the second Afghan 
war bears on the obverse the head of Her Majesty ; 
on the reverse, within laurel wreaths, the date and 
Candahar or Ghuznee-Cabul, or Candahar-Ghuznee- 


Cabul, or Cabul. A special medal was struck for 
the defence of Kelat-i-Ghilzie in May, 1842. Less 
than sixty Europeans received this medal, the total 
garrison being 950. Captain Tancred informed me 
some time ago that, when he first went out to India 
in 1842, and was garrisoned at Jelalabad, it was 
quite common to see this medal being worn by the 
Sepoys. 
if awarded to a European. 

The war in Scinde in 1843 produced three varieties 
of medals, all bearing the same obverse—the diademed 
head of the queen; reverse, within laurel leaves— 
Meanee, Hyderabad, or Meanee-Hyderabad. The 
medal with Meanee only is of the greatest rarity and 


Now it is one of the rarest, more especially 


value. In place of the usual circular silver medal, 
the one bestowed for the campaign in Gwalior in 
1843 was in the form of a bronze star of six points, 
in the centre of which is a smaller one of silver, 
inscribed with the date and action. On the reverse 
is engraved the name, rank, and regiment of the 
recipient. All these early Indian medals were worn 
with the handsome ‘‘ rainbow” pattern ribbon, crimson 
shading into yellow and yellow into blue, and is 
made of watered silk ribbon. 

For the first Sikh war, with its hard-fought battles 
and costly victories, in 1845-6, a handsome medal 
was struck. It has on the obverse the head of Her 
Majesty, and on the reverse a fine figure of Victory 
standing holding in her right hand a wreath ; in her 
left is a palm-branch, and in the exergue is the battle 
for which the medal was given. If more than one, a 
clasp was added for each. ‘Three clasps in all were 
given. The ribbon is blue with red border. These, 
with the battles in the exergue, make fifteen differ- 


ent combinations. It is interesting to note that 


this is the first medal issued to which clasps were 
attached. 
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It cannot be said of truth that the city of 
Worcester is rich in Corporation plate. No doubt in 
times gone past there was a certain amount, though 
to what extent I am unable to say. I mentioned, 
however, in Part I. of this article, that plate was sold 
by the Corporation to go towards the cost of new 
maces. That plate and treasures were sold right and 
left by Corporations in former times is well known, 
and hence it is that so few cities or towns have 
The plate which does 
exist is mostly put away out of sight and seldom seen ; 
it comes out on the few occasions when banquets 
or receptions are held, but for the rest of the year 
it is securely hidden from sight. This, I think, is 
a pity, as it would give a great deal of pleasure to 


collections to-day of any size. 


visitors to towns, who come with the object of seeing 
and learning about all there is of interest in the 
place, especially those things which touch upon the 
history and customs of long-gone days. The old 
plate is, as a rule, beautiful, and of course extremely 
valuable, and the old standing cups, tazzas, hanaps, 
mazers, basins, ewers, and salts are all very concrete 
links with Elizabethan and Jacobean times, and 
even to-day much of the most beautiful work of the 
craft consists of copies and replicas of those old 
cups which were designed three hundred years ago. 
Worcester, thanks to the generosity of its one-time 
town clerk, Mr. Richard Woof, F.S.A., possesses 
two very fine silver embossed flagons and a hanap, 
which he bequeathed to the Corporation in 1878. 
There is also a handsome standing cup, used as a 
loving cup, presented by Earl Beauchamp in 1882. 
These three cups, some silver ladles for punch, and 
some silver dessert spoons, comprise the plate of this 
ancient city. There are a few pieces of Worcester 
china in the shape of some punch-bowls, jugs, and 
a fruit stand, which are good examples. It might be 
thought that, in a city so world-famed as Worcester 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 
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Written and Illustrated by Leonard Willoughby 


for its porcelain, a much larger collection would be 
found in its town hall. Yet these few pieces form the 
entire collection so far as the Corporation is con- 
cerned. In the Guildhall assembly rooms are a few 
paintings, mostly of civic worthies and royal per- 
sonages, and amongst these is one—a full length—of 
King George IIL., by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who visited 
the Guildhall in 1788. This is the only work of any 
real value. 

In the hall below, or lower hall, is a collection of 
suits of armour, left after the battle of Worcester, and 
two brass cannons. There is also an interesting old 
iron helmet, called a “‘ brank,” used at one time for 
This formed a 
gag and sort of mask, and must have been extremely 
uncomfortable to wear. It is just possible a use 
might be found for these to-day, though I doubt if 
there are enough of them left to go round. 

Other interesting objects are the silver badges worn 
on the sleeves of the mayor’s officers. These are of 
silver, and bear the city arms. The officers carry 
two staves of considerable length, which have silver 
heads. These staves, of which several are to be 
found in various Corporations, are the descendants 
and modern representatives of the oldest municipal 
insignia, the 77g@—wands or staves carried by the 
sergeants as emblems of authority before the adoption 
of maces. From wear and tear, change of fashion, 
and other causes, these staves have been so constantly 
renewed that, with one exception (that at Ilchester), 
no early examples have been preserved, and the exist- 
ing ones are almost all of the seventeenth and eigh. 
teenth centuries. All these badges and staves, swords, 
relics of centuries of city govern: 
ment and civic state, and are carefully preserved, 
as is the huge book of prayer with silver clasps. 
on which is inscribed, “The Worcester Corporation.’ 
This volume is carried in solemn state when the 
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THE MAYOR’S GOLD COLLAR OF OFFICE, WITH PENDANT BEARING CREST AND MOTTO: ‘*CIVITAS IN BELLO IN PACE FIDELIS’ 


mayor attends Divine service. As to how early the 
mayors of Worcester commenced wearing official 
robes is not known; but the custom is a very old one, 
for the mayor and aldermen of London laid down 
rules by which in 1415 they should wear on festivals 
and State occasions gowns of scarlet, but at other 
times violet or black. The mayor of Worcester’s robe 
is of fine scarlet cloth faced with black velvet. The 
sleeves are lined with blue satin, and the waist-belt 
has a clasp bearing the city arms. Similar robes 
are worn by aldermen and councillors who have 
passed the civic chair. The sword-bearer and four 
sergeants-at-mace wear black gowns, whilst two of 
the mayor’s officers wear livery, and the third a 
gown. 

Some fine old engravings of Worcester in the 
eighteenth century hang in the Guildhall, and give 
a good impression of what the city was like in those 
days. From an architectural point of view, the ex- 
terior of the Guildhall is worthy of notice, as it is a 
good specimen of the Queen Anne style. It was 
built in 1721, from the designs of Thomas White, 
a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren, on the site of the 
former Guildhall, a structure principally of wood, of 
which so many of the Worcester houses were originally 
constructed. It was due to this that fires occurred 
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with such frequency, and created such loss of pro 
perty and treasure. ‘he front of the Guildhall ha 
over the entrance door the city arms, with the motto 
“Floreat Semper Fidelis Civitas,” which translate 
means, “‘ May the Faithful City ever flourish.” Abov 
this is a representation of the head of Cromwell 
nailed by the ears in token of the undying enmity o 
the Faithful City. In niches on either side of thi 
entrance are statues of Charles I. sustaining a churcl 
in his left hand, and holding a sceptre in his right 
while that of Charles II., on the right side of the door 
represents him as upholding regal government. Ove 
the pediment to the entrance is a statue of Queet 
Anne with insignia, while above this and in th 
centre of a large semi-circular pediment covering th 
centre compartment of the building is a design o 
Roman trophies, with the arms of England in th 
centre. 

In giving some details regarding those articles t 
which I alluded as belonging to the Corporation, sucl 
as the china and plate, I think in a ware such as tha 
known so widely as Worcester, a word as to the origi 
of this beautiful porcelain may be of interest. I 
1751 there lived a certain Dr. Wall, who was not onl: 
a talented physician, but also an accomplished artist 
He was, in addition to this, a clever chemist, who, b 
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ys scientific skill, was 
le to produce one 
the most perfect 
ft porcelains in 
lurope. Yet we are 
Id that at 

ais time = 
fercester 
ud neither 
oals nor clay, but 
nly the talent of 
is great man. He 
ymmenced his work 
ly copying the 
riental styles, and 
lso those of Dres- 
en and Sévres, 
iough in doing this 
is ware was made to 
ear the Worcester 
aracter. Perhaps 
ome of the very 
mest vases and ser- 


ices pro- 

uced were ears 
hose of ‘cee 
vrhich he 
uperintended the 
naking between 


moo and 1775. 
Jr. Wall died in 
776, and in 1783 
he business was 
ought by Mr. Flight, 
f London, his two 
ons continuing the business up to 1792. In 1793 
Mir. Barr joined the firm, which now became known 
is Flight & Barr, a name which became famous, 
ind has ever since been so. In 1840 Chamberlain’s 
vorks at Diglis were amalgamated with them, as 
vere the Grainger works at St. Martin’s, formed in 
800, and the Hadley works in 1905. Robert Cham- 
yerlain, who left Mr. Flight’s works in 1788, turned 
yut porcelain which also became greatly valued. The 
irm continued as the Chamberlain works from 1786 
o 1828, and even after the old works commenced 
yy Dr. Wall joined it in 1840, the works retained 
he name of Chamberlain up to 1862, when the 
Vorcester Porcelain Company was formed, and 
1enceforth the works were known as such. The 
nuseum in the works contains wonderful specimens 
yf Worcester porcelain, and these are all arranged 
shronologically from 1751. They include specimens 
of the early blue patterns similar to the Chinese ; the 
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early transfer prints ; 
the coloured patterns 
of original designs ; 
the rich and careful 
work of the close of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the ornate but 
more severe styles of 
the commencement 
of the nineteenth 
century ; the improve- 
ments of the last fifty 
years; examples of 
landscape, cattle, fish, 
bird, fruit, and flower 
painting ; and speci- 
mens of the produc- 
tions of the close of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury inItalian, French, 
Indian, Japanese, and 
other styles. Added 
totheseare specimens 
of materials used in 
the manufactory, and, 
for the interest of col- 
lectors, a few exam- 
ples, chiefly of con- 
tinental manufacture, 
of fraudulent copies 
of old and modern 
Worcester china. 

It is perhaps of 
THE MAYOR interest to lovers 
and collectors of 
Worcester ware to know that many of the best speci- 
mens are not marked, and a large number bearing 
marks of repute are of little value. Advantage has 
been taken of the demand for certain marks, and 
they are frequently counterfeited. It is therefore 
necessary that great care should be exercised in pur- 
chasing specimens represented to be “Old Worcester.” 
The old Worcester marks—the crescent, the square, 
and the letter W—are among the registered trade 
marks. The “Hadley Ware,” which is now made by 
and belongs to the Worcester Royal Porcelain Com- 
pany, is a ware which was originally made by Mr. 
James Hadley, many years chief modeller at the 
Royal Porcelain Works. The characteristic of this 
ware was first obtained by means of an extensive use 
of coloured clays in the raised ornamentation of the 
vases, etc., combined with either a monochrome or a 
conventional treatment of the subject paintings. 

The severity of the early style has gradually given 
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way to a less conventional one, and for much of the 
coloured clay work there is now substituted various 
decorative schemes in enamel colours and gold, with 
fully naturalistic treatment both as regards colour 
and composition for the subject paintings. This 
supplies the artist with a much wider field of work 
than obtained during the earlier periods of this ware. 

Of the numerous marks which appear on all kinds 
of Worcester china between 1751 and 1800, the 
crescent is the true Worcester mark; it was taken 
from one of the quarterings of the Warmstry arms. 
The crescents with addition are not common; they 
are generally on blue ware. The W mark is found 
on a great variety of patterns of early date. There is 
also the square mark so much sought after, and which 
is frequently counterfeited. The ‘‘ Hadley Ware,” 
since July, 1905, has been produced by the Royal 
Porcelain Company, and now bears the Worcester 
mark—four W’s in script within a circle surmounted 
by a crown. 

Worcester is full of interest to the antiquarian or 
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historian, for there are so many buildings of great age 
and importance. The cathedral, of course, is a mar- 
vellous building, its history reaching back to A.D. 1084, 
From this date to 1504 it was in the condition of build- 
ing and rebuilding, while from 1504 onward its history 
is one of vicissitudes, pillage, decay, and restoration. 
Bishop Wulstan, the only Saxon bishop who retained 
his see after the Conquest, shared the great impulse 
to cathedral building that came with the Normans, 
and he it was who designed a new cathedral on a 
magnificent scale. This then took the place of the old 
cathedral of St. Oswald, called after Bishop Oswald, 
who in A.D. 983 enlarged the monastery and its church 
of St. Mary, and transferred to it the bishop’s “stool.” 
The monastery was the one I alluded to in Part I., and 
that it was in A.D. 680 that Bosel, a monk of Whitby, 
was sent to Worcester as a bishop to superintend 
the newly-formed diocese. His church of St. Peter, 
founded a few years before by missionary clergy, 
became the religious centre of a new diocese, and 
shortly afterwards a Benedictine monastery. The 
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athedral built by Wulstan suffered from fires in the 
velfth century, but was restored and rededicated to 
St. Mary, St. Peter, and the holy confessors, Oswald 
ad Wulstan,” in 1218, in the presence of Henry ITI. 
ad a large assembly of nobles. No doubt the mayor 
ad corporation were present at this historic scene, 
; it was to this monarch the city owes its first charter 
F incorporation. 

Another notable building in the city is the hospital 
St. Wulstan, commonly called ‘‘The Commandery.” 
was founded by St. Wulstan in 1085 for a master, 
riests, and brethren under the rule of St. Augustine. 
s to the origin of the name ‘‘Commandery,” Nash, 
his History of Worcestershire, says: “It has been 
mjectured that Walter, the master, who in Edward 
e First’s time was first complimented with this title, 
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and died in 1290, had been a military man, one who 
had served in the Holy Wars under the banners 
of the Templars or Hospitallers. To such an old 
soldier, when placed at the head of a religious house, 
the appellation of ‘Commander’ would not be un- 
suitable, and his successors, though no soldiers, might 
be unwilling to drop so honourable a distinction.” 
The monastery grew in wealth and importance, but 
in 1524 it shared the fate of the smaller religious 
houses, and was suppressed by Wolsey. In Sep- 
tember, 1651, the Commandery was chosen as the 
quarters of the Duke of Hamilton upon the occupation 
of the city by the Royalist army. The king dined 
with the duke in the hall the night before the battle. 
Next day, as Cromwell steadily advanced from Perry 
Wood upon the city, the king fled, and tradition says 


that a subway from Fort Royal to the 
Commandery enabled him to save 
himself. 

It is certain, however, that the king 
escaped through the secret chamber 
in the Commandery, knownas “ King 
Charles’s Hole,” on to the roof, and 
so along to Sidbury Gate. At Sid- 
bury Gate a load of hay had been 
upset to bar the ingress of his pur- 
suers, and under this the king was 
forced to creep before he found him- 
self back in the city. From here he 
escaped to Whiteladies and on to 
Boscobel, and afterwards to France. 
This old building, full of beautiful 
furniture and objects dear to the con- 
noisseur, should be visited, as being 
certainly one of the most delightful 
and interesting buildings in the city, 
itself so full of ancient houses, many 
of which are of the picturesque half- 
timbered style. 

That Worcester has been visited 
and resided in much by monarchs 
proves that the town was an im- 
portant one. Doubtless it was its 
position as a base for border wars 
that made Worcester the centre of so 
much fighting and the continual 
presence of sovereigns. In 1113 
the Welsh burnt the town, whilst in 
1140 the Empress Maud besieged 
it, holding all but the castle, until 
Stephen relieved it. It was then 
that this king made Worcester his 
The 


unfortunate town was again be- 


headquarters for a long time. 


sieged by Stephen in 1150, the town 
having gone over to the empress 
again after his departure. Though he 
succeeded in his attack, the town 
was burnt. Henry II. was frequently 
at Worcester, and during his reign 
the town was burnt to the ground. 
John also made the city his head- 
quarters, but the people were not 
very loyal to him between 1200 and 


1216. In1202 the town was once more ruined by fire. 
John was buried at Worcester between the tombs of 


St. Oswald and St. Wulstan. 


against the king. 


Henry III. came often 
to Worcester, but the bishop, Walter de Cantelupe, 
was opposed to him, and sided with the rebel barons 
Edward also made Worcester his 
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king at Oxford 
convoys were 


headquarters, and his base for th 
Welsh wars. 

As showing how frequently king 
were in the city, I may mention tha 
in 1282 Edward I. held a Parliamer 
in Worcester, after which there wa 
peace for many years. In Henry IV.’ 
reign the Welsh, under Owen Gler 
dower, raised a rebellion and forme 
an alliance with the French for th: 
purpose of destroying Worcester. Th 
French landed at Milford Haven 
marched to Tenby, and joined th 
Welsh. They failed in their attack or 
Worcester, for Henry occupied the city 
and drove them back to Woodbury 
Hill, and then cut off their supplies 
Henry VI. was at Worcester in 1459 
and after the battle of Blore Heatl 
sent from there an offer of peace t¢ 
the Yorkists. Edward IV. came ir 
1471, after the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and Henry VIL., his mother, wife, and 
son, all came to the city. Through 
Worcester the dead body of Prince 
Arthur was brought in 1502, where 
a most extraordinary and wonder. 
ful ecclesiastical ceremony was wit- 
nessed. At the Reformation 
Worcester had two bishops burnt 
at the stake, though not in the city. 
These were Hugh Latimer and John 
Hooper. The result of the Refor- 
mation at Worcester was the increase 
in the production of wool, owing to 
the dispersion of a large area of land. 
This developed the clothing trade, 
and the city soon became the lead- 
ing centre for the trade. In 1574 
Elizabeth, when visiting Worcester, 
granted a charter to the clothiers in- 
corporating them as a company. It 
is still an important guild, and one of 
the richest in the country. In the 
civil war Worcester saw the com- 
mencement and finish of the fighting, 
and sustained four attacks during 
the war. Convoys from Wales to the 
passed through Worcester, and these 
the source of the king’s supplies. 


During this time Prince Rupert was constantly in 
the town, while Maurice resided here in 1645 as 
commander of the county forces. 
marched into Worcester, when it is recorded the city 
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| 
upplied him with six axle-trees for the royal carriage 
0 proceed on to Bewdley with. In 1645 Charles again 
same to Worcester 
m his way to re- 
ieve Hereford, 
vhile in 1646, 
ifter Charles’s 
‘urrender to the 
scots, the city was 
gain besieged. 
charles II. came 
o Worcester with 
us Scotch army 
fe1651, which 
Sromwell de- 
eated, and when 
he king escaped, 
ss I have already 
lescribed, from 
he Commandery. 
Che war left its 
mark on the city, 
ind in one respect 
‘emoved land- 
mark, which was 
he cathedral 


a 


mace ple, a de- 
ached building 
mero. feet high. 
[his was sold to 
"aise money to 
>ompensate 
parishes. JamesII. 
visited Worcester, 
mtended the 
cathedral, and 
ouched for the 
vil. The mayor 
nd corporation 
sscorted him as far as the door of the Roman Catholic 
hapel, and there left him to attend mass. The cloth 
rade died out in Worcester in the eighteenth cen- 
ury, and there was no staple industry until 1751, 
vhen Dr. Wall commenced his famous china works. 
This employed a large number of inhabitants, while 
ater on the sauce and glove trade helped to make 
he city’s name a household word. Not much is 
eft of old Worcester; the walls have gone, while 
he gates were destroyed in the eighteenth century. 


SILVER LOVING CUP 


PRESENTED IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
WORCESTERSHIRE EXHIBITION BY THE RT. HON. EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY, 1882 


In 1781 the old bridge erected in the fourteenth 
century was removed, while the mound—Worcester’s 
principal place of 
defence in its nu- 
merous wars— 
was carted away ! 
The cathedral has 
been restored, 
and in doing this 
many of the old 
portions were 
removed, includ- 
ing some beau- 
tiful old stained 
glass. As Mr. J. 
W. Willis - Bund, 
in his concluding 
remarks in his 
able description 
of the city in the 
Official Guide, 
Hye SMS IniiG= 
tory of the place 
can still be traced 
from the ford to 
the huts to the 
monastery, the 
fortified town, the 
military base, the 
trading city to the 
Worcester of to- 
day, one of the 
most important, 
religious, and civil 
centres of the 
West Midlands.” 

And what of the 
successive mayors 
and corporations 
during the centuries of strife and rebellion? That 
they were faithful to their kings as to their city, 
faithful in the trust confided to them, governing to 
the best of their abilities under awful stress and 
trials, yet ever faithful. 

It is to these good men and true, who have 
succeeded one another as time rolled on from 1189 
tO 1915, now some 726 years, that Worcester has 
earned through their untiring work and loyalty the 
proud title of ‘‘the Faithful City.” 


[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 
information required by Correspondents. | 


UNIDENTIFIED Portrait (No. 172). 

Dear Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if any 
of your readers can inform me as to the subject of 
this painting; also anything as to its early history, 
owners, etc. The canvas measures approximately 
44 in. by 36 in. The girl wears a white dress and 
blue sash. Her hair is yellow, and there is a good 
deal of reddish brown in the background. 

The picture was bought for a few shillings by the 
late Major Edward Knox at an auction sale at some 
farmhouse in Ireland between twenty-five and forty 
yearsago. There 
were a pair offer- 
ed for sale, but 
the other (a por- 
trait of a boy) 
was unsold, and, 
it is said, after- 
wards thrown 
Bweaus7g 12 ln E 
painting of the 
girl (herewith 
illustrated) was 
examined by Sir 
Walter Arm- 
strong in 1893, 
and pronounced 
to be by George 
Romney, which 
opinion was 
shared by THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
expert when he 
saw the picture 
in 1914. 
for many years 


It was 


at Silverton, 
Monkstown, co. 
Dublin, the resi- 
dence of Major 
Knox’s widow; 
but on her death, 
in 1913, came 
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into the possession of my father. Can the picture 
be that of Miss Beresford, which is mentioned in Si 
Herbert Maxwell’s book on George Romney (page 196 
under No. 22, “Hon. Mrs. Beresford”) as having 
been engraved by Henry Percy Horne between 177¢ 
and 1830? 

Yours truly, C. UCHTER KNOx. 


UNIDENTIFIED PorTRAIT (No. 163), JAN., 1915. 

Dear Sir,—This is a copy of the original paint 
ing which is in my possession, and depicts Jules H. 
Forget, one 0 
my ancestors on 
my mother? 
side. 
born in Paris, 
and. the portrait 
in my possession 
was painted 
there. I am not 
quite sure whe 
painted it, al. 
though there is 


He was 


a signature upor 
it, which, how. 
ever, I am! un 
able to make 
out, but the date 
of 1779 is quite 
plain. 

This portrait 
has never beer 
outside of ow 
family; but 
about 1820 a 
copy of it was 
made for a mem: 
ber of the family 
by an artist 
named Thoma: 
Hargreaves, ir 
Liverpool, Eng 
land. The owne: 
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of the copy died 
some years 
after, and his 
effects were 
sold byauction. 
I have a news- 
paper cutting 
of this sale, and 
I find upon re- 
ferring to it that 
the painting 
in question 
realised eight 
guineas, and 
we subsequent- 
ly have learned 
that the picture 
came out to 
America, so 
undoubtedly 
the painting re- 
produced in 
your January 
issue as ‘the 
identical copy 
painted by 
Hargreaves. 
Yours truly, 
Mary C. 
ELLSWORTH 
(Charleston, 
Uiseas). 
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UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT GROUP (No. 173). 

Dear Srtr,—As a constant reader of THe Con- 
NOISSEUR, I should be very grateful if you would tell 
me who painted the above picture. It is on an 
unlined canvas, and the back is marked faintly as if 
with an inscription. 


Yours faithfully, (Rev.) Francis H. D. Smyrue. 


UNIDENTIFIED PaIntTiInG (No. 156), 
NOVEMBER, IQT4. 

Sir,—As to unidentified painting No. 156 repro- 
duced November last year, it is not unlikely to be 
painted by the Swedish court painter, Johan Filip 
Lemke (1711), but the reproduction is too small to 
give an absolute attribution. 

If the owner would send a good photograph of the 
painting, with dimensions, description of colour, etc., 
it should enable me to decide whether it is painted 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT GROUP 
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by Lemke oi 
not. a 
Yours most. 
respectfully, 
RUDOLF 
CEDERSTROM 
(Stockholm), | 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 160), 
DEc., 1914. | 
DEAR SiR,= 

I have an old 

picture exactly 

like photo. 
graph show 
in December 

number o 

Tue Connots- 

SEUR. J 

seems to be a 

crayon, but 

differs in col 
ouring. Size 
of picture is 
the same, but 
the child’s feet 
are not shown. 

The signature 

(A. Durond) is 

reversed and 

upside down, 
but can be clearly read when reflected in a glass. 

The woman’s shawl is green, with red, yellow, and 

blue stripes and a yellow fringe. The head-dress is 

white, with blue stripes, greenish blue bow behind. 

The child’s dress is white, with blue shadows. 

The gateway mentioned in the painting appears to 
be the back of a chair, the post having a round knob. 
Hoping this information may be of some use. 

Yours truly, W. M. Dupuy (Guernsey). 


UNIDENTIFIED PainTING (No. 164), JAN., 1915. 

Dear Srr,—In your January issue an art veteran 
in Australia wishes information about a picture. Its 
name is Zhe Murder of David Rizzio, painted by 
J. Opie, R.A., and engraved by G. Greatbach for 
the first volume of Taylor’s History of Scotland, 
page 764, published by George Vertue, London and 
New York.—Yours truly, JaMEs CAMPBELL. 
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Yecoration in England from the Restoration to the Regency * 


Sy Ronald Clowes 


THE period between the Restoration and 
e. Regency was marked by the control of English 
chitects over all matters appertaining to interior 
ecoration. Wood-panelling and wall-papers, chande- 
srs and carpets, andirons and decorative paintings, 
ume almost equally within their province as stair- 
ses and doorways. Not unfrequently the architect 
ho designed a mansion would also design all the 
yportant articles of furniture which were to be set 
erein ; consequently during this era English houses, 
‘er interiors and contents, attained a unity of design 
sarcely equalled before or afterwards. As is pointed 
it in the 
andsomely 
1ounted 
lio volume 
n Decora- 
on in Eene- 
rnd from 
OOo to 
770, this 
eriod of 
ecoration 
as hardly 
sceived the 
ttention it 
eserves. It 
true that 
Gere are 
any excel- 
nt mono- 
raphs deal- 
ng with 
eparate 
ivisions of 
1e subject, 
ut this is 


ractically STEEL BASKET GRATE, 


WITH PIERCED AND 
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the first important work concerned with it as a whole. 
Probably the reason for this fragmentary treatment 
of the theme is its magnitude. The present work, 
substantial as it 1s, hardly covers it with the same 
thoroughness as the two other volumes of this fine 
series deal with the subjects of English furniture and 
tapestry. This, perhaps, was inevitable. It would be 
impossible to materially extend the size of the volume 
without making it cumbersome, and it is difficult to 
suggest how its present space could have been utilised 
to better advantage. 

The book should be read in conjunction with the 
companion 
volume on 
English fur- 
niture. Both 
works are 
complete in 
themselves, 
but their 
themes are 
so largely 
concerned 
with the 
creations of 
the same 
designers 
that it is im- 
possible to 
disconnect 


them. To 


* Decoration 
in England 
from 1660 
to 1770. (Bats- 
ford & Co. 


£2 net.) 
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understand the decorative schemes of the period, it 
is necessary to also know something about the furni- 
ture which was intended to form an integral part of 
them. 

At the time of the Restoration, English architecture 
and decorative art were languishing from want of 
patronage. The influence of Inigo Jones, who, had 
he lived in less troublous times, would probably have 
left behind him far greater works than he actually 
executed, was still predominant ; but the royalists 
who had been in exile in Holland brought back with 
them a liking for the Dutch style, which speedily 
superseded the Italian manner which Jones had made 
fashionable. English architects accordingly modelled 
their work on that of the Dutch, in some instances 
imitating it so closely that it is impossible to discri- 
minate between the productions of the two countries. 
The taste for Dutch art was fostered in various ways. 
In 1660 Holland was at the zenith of her power and 
affluence ; her people had attained a refinement of 
luxury almost unknown elsewhere in Western Europe, 
and it was only natural that England should accept 
her as her model. The invasion of the Netherlands 
by the French twelve years later compelled the Dutch 
to think of other things besides luxuries, and caused 
many of her best craftsmen to join their compatriots 
who had already settled in England. 

They helped to establish the Dutch taste more 
firmly, while in 1688 it was further stimulated by the 
accession of William III. to the British throne. It was 
in the latter’s reign, however, that French influence 
became more marked. France at the time was the 
greatest power in Europe, predominating alike in war, 


ENGLISH, LATE SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


literature, and art. The baroque ornamentation of 
Le Pautre and the Louis XV. designers became the 
vogue throughout the continent. English work was 
less affected than that of the other countries. A few 
mansions were built under the supervision of French 
architects; French artists were largely employed in 
decorative painting, but, generally speaking, the soberer 
and more restrained Anglo-Dutch style remained in 
vogue. Though largely associated with the name of 
Wren, he was by no means its earliest or its only 
exponent, but his name has eclipsed those of many 
of his contemporaries, in the same way as that o! 
Grinling Gibbon has banished from remembrance 
those of contemporary wood-carvers. Gibbon was 
Dutch by birth and training, but he differentiated his 
work ‘from that of his countrymen by an added 
delicacy, realism, and lightness; he merely carries the 
design which he had found in his own country a ster 
further, by absorbing into his art the finished manne 
of the contemporary school of flower painters.” His 
style was adopted by the English wood-carvers of hi: 
time, some of whom must have attained a proficiency 
rivalling that of their exemplar. One of the few 
names handed down to us is that of Samuel Watson 
a Derbyshire man, whose memory is preserved by the 
accounts (still preserved) for carving carried out ir 
the state rooms of Chatsworth, which was “to be done 
equal to anything of the kind before executed.” Hoy 
laboriously wrought was the carving of the period may 
be gauged by the fact that Watson, though assisted by 
other skilled craftsmen, took twelve years over the work 

The panelling of the time showed a complet 
change from the practice followed in the Jacobeai 
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CAST-IRON FIREBACK, WITH ROYAL ARMS 


period of dividing the woodwork ‘‘into small rect- 
angular panels, which, from the lack of any central 
motive, gave an impression of a uniform and monoto- 
nous background.” Under Inigo Jones the introduction 
of a dado had become the rule, and the two ranges 
of wall-space assumed definite proportions. Webb, 
who was Inigo Jones’s pupil, and the rival of Wren 
for the post of surveyor-general to the Crown, con- 
tinued to adopt the Italian manner of his master, 
while Wren and the other architects of the Restoration 
were more closely influenced by the Dutch and 
French styles for interior woodwork. Both schools 
‘‘applied an order to the wall surface; but the paint- 
ing of the wainscot, the refinement of the mouldings 
of the earlier school contrasts with the larger mould- 
ing and more profuse ornament of the latter, and 
with its display of natural wood”; this latter attribute 
constitutes one of its chief differences from French 
contemporary panelling, where, except in ecclesiastical 
work, the surface was generally painted, and the 
ornamentation gilded. The wall surface, designed 
‘fas an architectural composition, was divided into 
a dado and filling, and surmounted by a cornice. 
The oblong panels were almost invariably large, even 
three and five feet in width, and correspondingly tall, 
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while smaller panels filled the spaces over the doors 
and above the fireplace.” 

Side by side with the carved wainscot there were 
instances “of wood grained and painted in imitation 
of carved details.” This practice gradually spread, 
until in the early eighteenth century it became the rule 
In the earlier time oak 
was principally used for panelling—country gentlemen 
cutting down timber on their estates for the purpose— 
while Norwegian and Dantzig oak was largely employed 


rather than the exception. 


in London. Cedar and walnut were also pressed into 
service. Natural wood-panelling almost entirely dis- 
appeared with the accession of George I., to reappear 
to a limited extent later—as at Houghton—in the 
form of the new and expensive mahogany. Painted 
work, however, maintained its supremacy, with the 
result that deal or pine, which were both cheap anc 
easy to work, and looked as well under colour as fine! 
grained material, became ‘‘almost the universa 
timber” by the middle of the eighteenth century 
This was about the time of Hogarth’s Marriage a k 
Mode, and the interiors shown in the picture, thougl 
not devoid of a certain element of caricature, give < 
good idea of the then fashionable style of decoration 

In the meanwhile the taste in architecture wa 
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CARVED MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE, IN 
WITH ARMS OF GEORGE II. 


THE PUBLIC DINING-ROOM AT HAMPTON COURT, 
BY WILLIAM KENT CIRCA 1730 
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gradually changing. French influence, which had 
been uppermost during the latter part of the reign of 
William III., waned during that of his successor, and 
some of the great houses built under Anne show a dis- 
tinct Italian feeling. Vanbrugh, who, perhaps more 
than any contemporary architect, impressed his stamp 
upon the age, introduced a feeling for immensity which 
governed the erection of many of the more impor- 
tant mansions. His aim was ‘‘to attain magnificent 
effects by massive plainness and size as compared 
with the earlier desire for rich detail on a smaller 
scale.” He sacrificed the comfort of his houses for 
the sake of their appearance, and, in spite of the pro- 
digious dimensions of some of them, the apartments 
they contain are often comparatively small. 

Italian influence became dominant during the early 
Georgian period, a fact which is due to the in- 
fluence of the ever-increasing number of amateurs who 
made the Grand Tour and frequently brought back 
Italian craftsmen in their train. William Kent, the 
most influential English designer of the time, took 
Palladio as the chief source of his inspiration, but in 
his interiors he was largely influenced by that of 
‘‘As a decorator his work has hardly 
been sufficiently appreciated.” Masculine and un- 
affected, it has a richness and largeness that is 
peculiarly attractive when compared with the later 
work of Robert Adam and his school of imitators. 
The early Georgian style continued in vogue during 
the opening years of the reign of George III., but it 
was accompanied by various more or less transient 
fashions, which drew their inspiration from all sources. 
Of these only ‘‘the Gothic, the Chinese, and the 
French rococo have left their mark.” The Gothic 
always remained the cult of the few; but the Chinese 
was more general, though its use was restricted to the 
decoration of inferior rooms. The French rococo, 
modified and adapted to English, became widely 


Inigo Jones. 
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prevalent during the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. Sir William Chambers was one of the lead 
ing exponents of the classical style. His feeling wa: 
more in sympathy with that of the earlier Georgiar 
architects than with that of Robert Adam, who by 
now was becoming a power in the land, and he con 
temned the delicate ornamentation affected by the 
latter as effeminate. 

Only the earlier work of the Adam brothers comes 
within the scope of the volume, the writer of which is 
disposed to rate it far more highly than their later 
developments. The influence of Robert Adam may 
be said to have become predominant in 1762, when 
he was appointed architect to George III. ; hence- 
forth he reigned supreme, and his classical style 
wholly superseded “the fantasies of the Chinese and 
rococo fashions.” The decoration of the Adam period 
is of less historical interest than that of the earlier 
area, which was more English in its character, and 
showed a gradual and consistent development. Space 
has only permitted a brief outline of its leading 
phases ; for an account of the various manifestations 
it assumed one cannot turn to a better authority than 
Messrs. Batsford’s sumptuous volume. Like the other 
works of this series, it is magnificently illustrated. 

4jThe plates form the finest series of representations 
ot late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
interiors and their component parts that have been 
collected together in any work of a similar character. 
The examples selected for illustration have obviously 
been chosen with great discrimination. They are 
not only typical, but typical of the best; the great 
houses of the period have been explored for subjects, 
and others—and these not among the least interest- 
ing—have been obtained from places not generally 
so well known. Where advisable, portions of the 
examples given have been reproduced ona larger scale, 
so that the ornamental detail is of exemplary fulness, 


. DESIGN FOR FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
. 2 66 7 
FROM EDWARDS AND DARLY’S CHINESE DESIGNS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE PRESENT TASTE,” 1754 
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THERE is no telling as to the vicissitudes which 
condemn .some of our most interesting rural relics to 
the local housebreaker’s yard or to 
the nearest horsepond. THE Con- 
NOISSEUR has treated of many of 
the most interesting finds from time to time, but 
there is no method of exhaustion complete enough 
to be employed in settling how and why they occur 
in every case. A Sussex correspondent sends us the 
annexed illustration of a quaint fireback which was 
found in a brook at Poynings in the same county, 
and wishes, if possible, to identify the family to which 
the piece belonged originally. The fireback is made 


An Old Sussex 
Fireback 


of solid Sussex iron, and is of enormous weight. 
The piece is certainly of interest, which is by no 
means lessened when one bears in mind the curious 
circumstance attending its discovery in an unlikely 
situation. 


WueEN James Hepburn, fourth Earl of Bothwell, 
turned buccaneer, he fled with his fleet into the 
North Sea, pursued by Sir William 
Kirkcaldy, and, after various adven- 
tures, died insane and was buried 
in Faarevejle Church, Zeeland, Denmark, in 1578. 
The question of his burial has been raised again 


Bothwell’s 
Burying-place 


AN OLD SUSSEX IRON FIREBACK 
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recently by the enquiry which is being prosecuted to 
ascertain the identity of a body, said to be that of 
Bothwell, now lying at Faarevejle. Sir Archibald 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


Buchan Hepburn’s portrait of the ill-fated earl con- 
stitutes one of the principal witnesses to be employed 
in settling the dispute, which presents a parallel to 
that one which raged around a decapitated head, now 
successfully proved, we believe, to have been that 
of Oliver Cromwell. The very frailties of Bothwell, 
perchance, render his personality of interest, and even 
attraction, to the student of history, but certain of the 
individual items show him in anything but a favourable 
light. A prime factor in the assassination of Darnley, 
he afterwards obtained a divorce from his wife, Lady 
Jean Gordon, in order to wed the notorious Mary, 
Queen of Scots, whose own connection with the Kirk- 
o’-Field affair was by no means above suspicion. 


Two Unpublished Pugin Drawings 


In the February issue of THE CONNOISSEUR were 
reproduced some engravings by Rowlandson and 


FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH BY A. PUGIN, SEN. 
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Pugin, in which the former supplied the figures a 
the latter the architectural details. The annex 
views of old London are from original and hither 


circa 1804 
| 
; 
| 


unpublished sketches by Pugin, so that some fore- 
word as to the artist may not be considered oat 
of place. Augustus Charles Pugin was born in 
France in 1762. Although nominally following the 
profession of an architect, he also found leisure to 
produce some very creditable landscape studies, and 
was elected to the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Two interesting leaves from one of his 
sketch-books, depicting views of Kensington and 
Hyde Park about the year 1800, hang in the London 
Museum at Lancaster House. Pugin served his time 
under John Nash, the architect of Regent Street, his 
name being associated in our minds with those of 
Charles Lee, James Pennethorne, Mathieson, and 
those others who had or were destined to become 
household words in the world of architecture and 
surveying. The Huguenot patronymic, however, was 
destined to be remembered chiefly by the artist’s son, 
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OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Augustus Welby Pugin, who attained to fame in the 
great Gothic revival. 

The first of the two sketches, executed in pencil 
and wash, shows the Tower of London about 1804, 
at which period the Thames still ebbed and flowed 
beneath the gloomy Traitors’ Gate. The donjon, or 
“White Tower,” is quite the oldest building extant 
in the fortress, and displays what would have been 
a singularly pure Norman order, had not certain 
‘‘restorations” of the seventeenth century imparted 
a slightly classic touch to some of the windows. The 
height of the tower is go feet, and although not so 
large as the ruinous keep at Colchester, it is infinitely 
more compact in design. Of the four towers which 
flank the angles, three are square and one is round. 
The interior apartments of the building are amongst 
the most important historical relics which we possess ; 
the chapel of St. John, the council chamber (now the 
modern armoury), the ancient armoury, and the rest, 
have nothing to beat them in the country for romantic 
und semi-secular associations. The vaults are gloomy 
pits enough, but they are perhaps just a little dis- 
ippointing after Harrison Ainsworth. One can never 
juite forgive the act which swept away its main 
eatures from the “Little Ease,” that devilish con- 
trivance for the torture of humanity. 

The Old House of Commons 

Passing by easy stages from the Tower ward to 

Westminster, Pugin, senior, gives us an interesting 
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view of the predecessor to the present House of 
Commons. ‘The earliest parliament worthy of the 
name sat in Westminster Chapter House in 1295, 
and the Commons continued in that time-honoured 
fane until as late as 1547, when they removed to 
St. Stephen’s. Amongst the later buildings which 
gradually sprang up around the remnants of the 
ancient palace was the one shown in the illustration, 
which existed until the year 1834, when the over- 
stocking of a stove with the old tallies from the Star 
Chamber led to the fire which demolished not only 
the classic and pseudo-Gothic erections, but also the 
famous painted chamber and other important relics. 
The present Houses were designed by Sir Charles 
Barry, their very first beginnings taking place in 
1837, and the final details being completed in 1850. 
Bey Goes 


Tuts ribbed jar or amphora is of rough, unglazed 
light clay, some fifteen inches high. It came from 
Ana Capri, a village supposed to be 
of Grecian origin, in the island of 
Capri, near Naples. The opening 
at the top is no larger than a pea. It has probably 
been used by peasants working in the vineyards or 
harvest-fields as a safe receptacle in which to carry 
their wine or drinking-water. It may be of ancient 
local manufacture. 

Rough vases somewhat similar in size and shape 


A Grecian 
Amphora 
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were, probably still are, used in roofing Capri houses 
—that is in filling up the space between the over and 


one a picture of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, which is signed by the artist, and dated 1844. 


A GRECIAN AMPHORA 


the under roof; the top of the roof being flat and 
Eastern in character. 


AMONGST the many quaint conceits of the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries 
none is more extraordinary than the 
portrait work of Gluck Rosenthal Lei- 
poit. We are able to illustrate two very fine examples, 


Portraits in 
Handwriting 


The picture measures 22 ins. by 16 ins., and show: 
the queen in a garden scene; trees are in the back 
ground, the crown and garter star are by her side 
She stands on a tiled ground. The whole of thi 
effect 1s obtained by means of minute writing. Ever 
line in the face, dress, jewels, hair, and ornament i 
made with a continuous line of writing, which, wher 
read continuously, gives a history of the queen, an 
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a complete description of the baptismal ceremony of 
one of the young princes. 

On the line forming the top edge of the hair we 
read, ‘At 11 o’clock the queen’s carriages. began to 
convey the guests who had assembled.” Another 
line, ‘In the Waterloo gallery to Wolsey’s Hall due 
military honours were paid to the foreign ambassadors, 
but no cheering was given to any individual except 
to the Infant Prince.” 

The names of all the High Court officials are given 
mostly in the foliage of the trees, and the most exact 
description of the guard of honour, of the bands of 
the regiment, of loyal addresses, and such detail, is 
entered also. Surrounding the portrait is an elaborate 
form of conventional pattern; the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle appear, and at each corner a word enclosed 
in an ornamental medallion, reading from the lower 
left corner, “‘ Long May She Reign.” Two symbolical 
figures are in the lower corners, and the royal arms 
and motto above. 

The second example of the same artist’s work in 
caligraphy shows the Duke of Sussex, and the wording, 


which makes the lines of the picture, gives ‘“‘a bio- 


graphical sketch of His Late Royal Highness.” The 
picture, which is larger than that of the queen, shows 
the figure seated, and though there is no ornamental 
frame, it is even more intricate of execution. Additional 
interest is attached to this portrait from the fact that 
it is a fine masonic relic—the duke is taken in the 
full panoply of a Grand Master, his apron, cuffs, and 
other decorations being clearly shown. He is seated 
on the Grand Master’s chair with the insignia of the 
lodge, and globes, crown, and feathers above him. 
This is perhaps one of the rarest masonic portraits 
of this date extant. These writing-pictures were not 
executed by many. We have examined one of small 
size by Wm. Foster, 1808. It shows a silhouette 
portrait of George III., and the writing lines form a 
frame round it. They commence with the collect, 
“O God, whose never-failing Providence”; the inner 
line reads, “ May he live longer than I have time to 
tell his years; ever beloved and loving may his rule 
be, and when Old Time shall lead him to his end, 
goodness and he fill up one monument.” 


ONE of the most attractive features of Mr. Edmund 
Davis’s collection—exhibited at the French Gallery (120, 
Pe Bdmund Pall Mall, wae ) for the boa of 
Beis Collection the Queen’s ‘‘ Work for Women oe 

Fund—was the opportunity it gave of 
viewing representative works by nineteenth and twentieth 
‘century masters side by side with others by their pre- 
decessors of the two centuries earlier. 
was not all against the moderns. As a rule their pictures 
were the more interesting; they obviously drew their 


The comparison 


inspiration from a wider intellectual range; where they 
lagged behind was in craftsmanship. The earlier men 
may not have been the more proficient artists, but their 
paintings gave the impression of being set down with 
less effort, as though they had carefully kept their con- 
ceptions within their technical powers. The great trio of 
seventeenth-century portrait painters 
—Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Van 
Dyck—were represented by character- 
istic though not great works. The 
latter’s Queen Henrietta Maria, once 
in Lord Lansdowne’s collection, was 
a suave and courtly portrait, conceived 
with much decorative feeling, but 
wanting in the freedom of brushwork 
which distinguishes some of the mas- 
ter’s best efforts. The Saskia at her 
Toilette, by Rembrandt, was a sound- 
ly painted but not a particularly inter- 
esting work, and the same may be 
said of the Portrait of a Man by 
Velasquez. All three pictures were 
excelled in their powers of attraction 
by the unfinished Staymaker of 
Hogarth, a beautiful colour-harmony 
in delicate greys, greens, blues, and 
browns, touched in with delightful 
vivacity. Hogarth probably painted 
it under the impulse of the moment, 
and left it unfinished because it 
possessed no literary interest. In its 
composition it affords several close 
resemblances to the last scene of the 
Marriage ala Mode; the arrangement 
of the rooms, with an angle of the 
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walls projecting, and the division of the figures into groups, 
follow on the same lines, though their positions are 
reversed. Even the incident of a child being held up 
to be kissed is common to both works. 
a la Mode was painted in 1745; one may hazard the guess 
that Zhe Staymaker belongs to the same period, when 
the artist had reached the zenith of his powers. Reynolds 
is adequately represented by the charming Lady Ormonde 
and Child and the portrait of The Earl of Suffolk, and 
the Lady Clarges and Miss Indiana Talbot of Gains- 
borough are characteristic of the artist, though hardly 
of the artist at his best. 

Of the modern pictures the Whistlers are the most 
interesting. His three examples—vrown and Silver: 
Old Battersea Bridge, Symphony in White, No. [11., and 
At the Piano(a group of the artist’s sister, Lady Seymour 
Haden, and herdaughter Anne)—have 
all been frequently described. The 
last work showed a close superficial 
resemblance in treatment to several 
interior scenes by Alfred Stevens which 
hung near by. A closer inspection, 
however, revealed the essential differ- 
ence in the outlook of the two men. 
Stevens saw nature with the precision 
of a still-life, and painted and recorded 
his observations with minute fidelity. 
Whistler adopted and generalised, 
and though his AZ the Piano is one 
of the most realistic of his pictures, it 
cannot be compared to those of Stevens 
for its record of detail. It excels them, 
however, in its feeling for atmosphere, 
and in the fine simplicity of its com- 
position and colour arrangement. 
Watts appears as a colourist in his 
Creation of Eve and the Denunciation, 
which rival his exemplars the Venetians 
in the richness of their colour and the 
art with which vivid and contrasting 
hues were brought into conjunction 
and harmonised. This was attained 
at the cost of realism, the local col- 
ours being used in a more or less 
arbitrary fashion, and the compositions 
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being far from explicit. Rossetti, another colourist, was 
represented by his triptych of Paola and Francesca da 
Rimini and his Lucrezia Borgia. As a draughtsman 
Rossetti was inferior to many a well-trained art student, 
but the vividness of his conceptions and the imaginative 
power with which he embodied them places his work 
among that of the greater English masters. The scene 
in the triptych, in which Paola and Francesca are 
exchanging their first kisses, was surcharged with a 
passion which will make it live when work far more 
technically perfect is forgotten. Rossetti was always 
able to redeem his artistic faults by the strength of an 
imagination which enabled him to realise a clear and 
concrete image of what he desired to express. Mr. C. H. 
Shannon, with far greater technical ability, has not this 
great gift to the same degree, hence his pictures are 
often uncertain in their intention, and the spectator, 
while impressed with their beauty, is rarely more deeply 
affected. Several of his examples are included in Mr. 
Davis’s collection. Of these the 7wo Marmitons, with 
its subtle and tender colour arrangement in whites and 
greys, was, perhaps, the most wholly satisfying. Other 
modern works included the small Lord Roderts on horse- 
back by C. W. Furze, a number of small examples by 
Charles Condor, all marked by his exquisite sense of 
colour, and works of high quality by Mr. James Pryde 
and Mr. William Orpen. 

The sculpture shown was nearly all from the chisel of 
M. Rodin. Few critics would be disposed to deny that 
he is the greatest and most versatile of living sculptors, 
yet some of the dozen or more representative examples 
of his work included in the collection, while bearing testi- 
mony to his wonderful technical skill, made one wonder 
if it has always been employed to the best advantage. 
The limitations of sculpture are manifest. It is depend- 
ent for its effect upon light and shade alone, and thus 
demands a more exact delineation of form and greater 
severity of treatment than painting, where colour aids 
to elucidate the meaning of the work. In his ///zséon 
Zriisée and other of his examples Rodin had selected 
themes which would have been better expressed in the 
sister art, the movements and attitudes recorded being 
too involved for their clear expression in sculpture. 


THE Anglo-Belgian exhibition held under the auspices 
of the Women’s International League occupied rather 
than filled the whole of the Grafton 


The Women’s Galleries. A curtailment of space 
Fen would have decidedly improved its 
Anglo-Belgian appearance ; there were too few large 
Fenian works for the size of the walls, and as 


a general rule their quality was in 
inverse ratio to their size. To describe most of the 
smaller examples as impressionistic may be to convey a 
wrong idea to the reader; yet this much-abused term is 
the most appropriate for work in which the artists show 
correct feeling for atmosphere and natural colour yet 
rarely carry their efforts sufficiently forward to demand 
exact or searching drawing or a full realisation of textures. 
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Within these limits there were many effective pictures 
Miss Adeline M. Fox’s two small canvases, Ze Anchor 
Inn and The House by the Sea, conveyed a vivid sensatior 
of brilliant sunshine, and the latter—a harmony ir 
shimmering white and delicate blues, pinks, and greys— 
showed passages of beautiful colour. Colour, indeed, was 
the best feature of most of the work shown. It redeemec 
the coarse and heavy handling of Miss M. Atkins’ 
Flowers, and added charm to the fresh-air feeling o: 
her Beach and Dry Dock, the last-named of which was 
realised with sincerity and care. It was not particularly 
noticeable in Miss E. Stewart Wood’s Lake Bracciano, 
but in this the artist had gained distinction by het 
restraint, and the quiet-toned, well-composed little work 
held its own very well among its more garish neighbours. 
Mmlle. Jenny Montigny’s /une Afternoon, with its 
brilliant greens, and Miss E. Beatrice Bland’s Whit 
Clouds, a distinctly English landscape reminiscent 0} 
both Constable and Linnell, should be noted. Turning 
to figure subjects, there was a clever sketch, entitled 
Meditation, of a girl in white, by Miss Julia H. Creamer 
a pleasant rendering of Zhe Goose Girl by Miss Lily 
Defries, in which, however, the figures were not suff- 
ciently connected with the background; and a couple ot 
well-characterised portraits by Miss Jessie Gibson. The 
October of Miss Mabel Laying was a well-composed 
group of three women in classical draperies, and though 
not strongly drawn, showed a feeling for full-toned and 
harmonious colour. Miss Ethel Walker’s most im- 
portant examples were a couple of cartoons for decorative 
panels. These were marked by a feeling for rhythmical 
composition which shows that if the artist would discard 
the arbitrary conventions which at present make he 
divest her figures of all grace of form and close resem- 
blance to life, she would be capable of taking high rank 
as a decorative artist. 


THE term ‘‘ Modern Masters of Etching” as inter- 
preted in the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
(Leicester Square) included practi- 
cally all the great exponents of 
original etching who have lived since 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This was the time of the 
modern revival of the art. Between 
then and the age of Rembrandt there were but few 
etchers of note. Piranesi in the eighteenth century and 
Goya in the early part of the nineteenth both did some 
remarkable work, but with the exception of this and 
of some more or less experimentary efforts by various 
painters, the period was practically a blank. The herald 
of the revival was Meryon; he may not have been the 
earliest of the revivalists, but his great work was pro- 
duced at the beginning of the movement, while his 
contemporaries lived to produce their masterpieces later. 
The etchings by which Meryon will be remembered were 
all issued between the years 1851 and 1854, the period 
when he was working at his chef d’@uvre, the famous 
Paris set. The plates constituting this would all have 


“*WIodern Masters 
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feen worthy of inclusion in the exhibition, but the neces- 
‘ties of space limited their representation to five proofs, 
which an impression of Ze Pont au Change was 
ferhaps the most interesting, by reason of it being a 
‘resentation proof with the autograph of the etcher. 
(hough Meryon now appears so remote to us, many of 


is contemporaries flourished until quite recently. In 
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a close appreciation of nature. Palmer was primarily a 
painter, though his work with the needle will probably 
survive that with the brush. There were many other 
painters represented, beginning with Millet and Corot 
and ending up with Clausen; while the work of living 
and recently deceased English and French masters of the 
needle were nearly all more or less perfectly illustrated. 
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he ‘‘ fifties” Seymour Haden was showing the trend of 
lis genius during the intervals in following his profession 
is a doctor of medicine by making small but spirited 
lrawings in pen and sepia, while Whistler, his future 
yrother-in-law, was completing his student days at Paris. 
Phey were both adequately represented in the exhibition, 
ut their plates are too well known to need comment. 
‘elix Bracquemond, in France, and Samuel Palmer, in 
ingland, were both working at the time. The former 
ecame famous for his reproductions after Meissonier 
nd others; but now it is his original plates that most 
ppeal to the collector. One or two of his examples of 
till-life were shown, masterly in their rendering of re- 
ected lights and their power of making themes interest- 
1g which appear to offer very little scope for black-and- 
hite work. Bracquemond’s free and brilliant work was 
uite opposed in style to the closer and more laboured 
.ethod of his English contemporary. Palmer’s manner 
as modelled on the line engraving of an earlier genera- 


on. His Opening the Fold showed poetical feeling and 
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At the same galleries an exhibition of drawings in 
colour and black and white by Kay Neilson was on view. 
These all consisted of illustrations for books, chiefly of 
northern fairy-tales, and, on the whole, showed an 
advance in strength and decorative feeling on the artist’s 
former work. The great charm of Mr. Neilson’s work 
lies in his power of combining eerie suggestion with 
beautiful decorative effect. His drawings are always 
understandable. They clearly convey the details of the 
scenes they are intended to depict, so that a child can 
follow the incidents of a story-book in them; but at the 
same time each drawing is conceived as a decorative 
composition, admirably balanced and spaced, and with 
the masses of black, white, or colour arranged in 
harmonic unison. Among the most successful of the 
examples shown was 7he North Wind goes over the Sea, 
a grotesque yet terrible figure, flying on the crest of a 
big wave, and redolent of strength and action. Another, 
The Lad and the Horse pursued by the Troll, appeared 
influenced by the art of the Near East; while the one of 
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the Prince and Princess flitting away from the Castle 
was more Japanese in its feeling. Whatever style Mr. 
Neilson adopts, however, his individuality is sufficiently 
strong to make it his own, and he is certainly one of the 
most original as well as most decorative of our modern 
book-illustrators. 


At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries Miss Anna Airy 
showed a collection of paintings, drawings, portrait 
drawings, and etchings. In all the 
various mediums that she essays 
Miss Airy shows herself a com- 
petent artist. The most interesting, 
as well as the largest section of the 
exhibition, consisted of a number of 
pen and colour drawings of plants. Some of these were 
strongly marked by Japanese influence, but the majority 
were more naturalistic in their treatment, the subjects 
being drawn with a care and precision that would have 
appealed to a botanist. Each one, however, was arranged 
with a keen sense of its decorative capabilities, and the 
colouring, somewhat conventionalised owing to the intro- 
duction of pen-work, was harmonious and pleasing. In 
her etchings of flowers Miss Airy was more naturalistic 
in her methods, but these would probably have gained 
by the use of finer line and a nearer approximation to 
the style of her pen-work. Her oil-paintings—all of 
which were of figure subjects—offered a complete con- 
trast in style to the latter; broadly handled and painted 
with a feeling for atmosphere and open air, they were 
wholly naturalistic in their conception. 

Mr. Wilfred Ball’s water-colours of South Hampshire 
and the Riviera in the adjoining gallery were all con- 
cerned with the sunny moods of nature, and portrayed 
her in bright and pleasant colour. Such works, while not 
penetrating deeply into the inner meaning of things, are 
to be welcomed at the present time for the contrast their 
peaceful aspects afford to the tragedy of strife and blood- 
shed through which we are now passing, and one can be 
grateful to Mr. Ball for reminding us that there are still 
places to which the echoes of war and tumult can scarcely 
penetrate. 


Drawings and 
Pictures by 
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THE death of Mr. Ernest Brown, of the Leicester 
Galleries, in his sixty-first year, removes a figure well 
known to picture collectors for nearly 
forty years. Mr. Brown, who died 
on February 18th last, made his name 
in the art world when he was connected with the Fine 
Art Society during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The chief scope of his activity was in modern 
art, and he came into contact with nearly all the rising 
painters of his day. During his connection with the Fine 
Art Society he was largely instrumental in originating 
the now prevalent custom of holding ‘‘ one man ” exhibi- 
tions, and many of those which took place while he was 
with the Bond Street firm have become classic memories. 
In 1903 he became a partner with Mr. Phillips at the 


The late Ernest 
Brown 


then newly-started Leicester Galleries, and the firm con 
tinued the same policy as that pursued by the Fine Ar 
Society, the exhibitions held in the Leicester Gallery 
representing all the best phases of modern art. Mr 
Brown was an invalid for several months before hi: 
death, and was latterly compelled to relinquish any active 
share in the management of his firm. 


ANOTHER familiar figure in the art world has passec 
away in the person of Mr. Thomas Joseph Larkin, the 
well-known Oriental china expert 0 
104, New Bond Street. Mr. Larkin 
was not originally brought up to the 
fine art business, but acquired his taste for Eastern china 
and porcelain whilst in the employ of the Japaness 
Government as a civil engineer in the telegraph and 
telephone department. Possessing what was then an 
almost unrivalled knowledge of Oriental ceramics, Mr, 
Larkin started his now well-known establishment, and 
has always been regarded as one of the finest judges oj 
the subject in the country. Of recent years Mr. Larkin 
had practically relinquished active control of his business, 
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leaving the management of it to his sole surviving son 
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and successor, Mr. Frederick J. Larkin. 


DESPITE the incidence of the war, the second Annual 
Pottery and Glass Fair held at Stoke-on-Trent appears 
to have been an even greater suc: 
cess than its predecessor held last 
year. Doubtless the fair benefited by 
the anti-German sentiment now pre- 
valent, not only with the English and their allies, but 
also in many neutral countries; but sentiment prevails 
so little where business is concerned, that this, in itself, 
would be far from sufficient to account for the progress 
of the fair at a time when all the peaceful crafts of the 
country are suffering from the effects of bad trade. One 
must rather put down the continued success of the fair to 
the sterling merits of the English ceramic ware shown at 
its predecessor. Again and again it has been shown in 
the past that Germany gained trade from this country 
less by the excellence of her manufactures than by the 
enterprise she showed in bringing them before likely 
customers and in suiting her wares to meet their require- 
ments. The earlier Stoke-on-Trent fair, which owed 
its origin to the King’s visit to the Potteries, was one 
of the earliest steps to inaugurate an active campaign 
against German competition, and it is to be hoped that 
its success will stimulate other sections of manufacturers 
to take part init. The inaugural banquet at the fair was 
attended by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, the Under-Secretary 
of the Home Office, who in an eloquent speech described 
the interest the Government was taking in the movement 
and the means by which they proposed to aid it. 

We reproduce an interesting earthenware vase made 
L in the well-known Losol ware by 

osol Ware : 

Messrs. Keeling & Co., of Burslem. 
This piece disposes of the contention that beautiful colours 
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janot be developed on a glaze containing practically 
@ soluble lead, and points to the fact that the highest 
fistic excellence is compatible with a glaze which is 
fite harmless to the workers who have to handle it. 
hte decoration of the vase consists of a floral maze 
fough which wander pea-fowl, whose plumage varies 
m gorgeous blues and greens to lovely browns. The 
mainder of the design has blue for its dominant note, 
nile the general effect is enhanced by the beaten silver 
pt and mount, which have been added by the workers at 
f Duchess of Sutherland’s Cripples’ Guild at Trentham. 
It would seem to be an accepted fact that the majority 
mpeople recognise the famous Wedgwood ware by reason 
of the deep rich tones of blue in the 
various treatments, just as much as 
the simple but effective designs which impart to the 
icles a stamp peculiarly their own. The blue bands 
their various forms constitute a speciality of the house 
Wedgwood & Co., Ltd., and are applied not only to 
aner and toilet ware, but also to dessert and artistic 
icles. The firm does not neglect the useful and orna- 
sntal goods which are so largely used at the present 
ne, and, in fact, may be said to specialise in all grades 
domestic and artistic wares. 
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THE fact that early glass candlesticks were never made 
large numbers has rendered specimens of no little 
scarcity. The one which we illustrate 
is a rare and interesting piece of eigh- 
teenth-century English glass, the 
cipal feature being the fine blue-and-white spiral 
m, whilst the domed and ringed base adds greatly 
sthe beauty of outline. This candlestick comes under 
ite a different category to the pressed-stem type, which 
that most frequently met with. The number of exist- 
x candlesticks with coloured stems could probably be 
unted on the fingers of the hand, for such pieces were 
cult of production, and only made in very limited 
mbers, which explains the scarcity of English wine- 
usses of this type. It is believed that most of these 
eces were made at Bristol, and as blue was a character- 
ic colour at that factory, it is more than probable that 
candlestick in question originated from there. It 
“ms one of the treasures of the large and choice col- 
tion of Early English glass in all its branches which 
s been formed by Mr. Cecil Davis (1, Walliscote Road 
uth, Weston-super-Mare), in which all the fine main 
riods, from the massive baluster stem of 1680 to the 
re ornate cut type of the end of the eighteenth century, 
© strongly represented. Rare pieces, such as the one 
ustrated, are also included, and there is but small 
subt that glass of the periods mentioned is a sound 
vestment, since the value of specimens is steadily 
creasing in proportion to the rapidly decreasing supply 
genuine examples. 
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THE print collector has always a warm corner in his 
art for the works of Adam Buck, whilst the daintiness 
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and comprehensive charm ot his domestic subjects are 
widely appreciated by those who are not so deeply versed 
in the lore of the engraving world. The Portrait of a Lady, 
which we reproduce, is one of a pair of original drawings 
by Buck in his best vein. The colouring is almost daring 
in its strength, and shows the artist in another light than 
when interpreted through the medium of an engraver. 
The drawings are signed ‘‘ Adam Buck,” and dated 1803, 
and 1804 respectively, and in the former especially we 
may note how the classical tastes of the period were 
introduced, even when tending to minimise the actual 
subject of the artist’s brush. The attractive portrait of 
Lady Mary Bentinck is reproduced from the original 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, and is a 
replica of that at Welbeck Abbey, which is, however, a 
half-length instead of a bust as in this case. Lady Mary 
Bentinck, who died unmarried in 1843, was daughter to: 
the third Duke of Portland. 

Amongst the most charming colour-prints which were 
produced during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
is the pair Zzfancy and Fidelity, by C. White, after 
R. Cosway and Daniel Gardner respectively, which 
were ‘‘Pub? June, 1794, by Tho. Phillipe, Pall Mall 
Court, London.” Besides the title there are appropriate 
verses to each plate, those on ‘‘ Infancy” being :— 


‘*See Innocence of pure celestial Ray 
Beam from the Eyes or in the Features play. 
Such were the perfect Pairs their looks Serene 
Till conscious Guilt deform’d each God-like Mein.” 


Those on the companion plate are conceived in a more 
moralising manner :— 


“The fond, the faithful Dog displays in part 
The Strong emotions of a Grateful Heart. 
In Emblem thus may dumb Creation teach 
And Lecture Man beyond the Gift of Speech.” 


THE family collection of Earl Sydney, Lord Chamber- 
lain to Queen Victoria, will be sold by auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley early in the 
season, owing to the death of the Hon. 
Robert Marsham-Townshend. The 
dispersal of these works of art and the library will be the 
most important sale since the declaration of war, and will 
arouse interest both in England and America. The sale 
will be held in the ancient mansion of Frognal, near 
Sidcup, a mile or so from Camden Place, Chislehurst, 
the former residence of the Empress Eugenie, and is 
expected to occupy about a fortnight. The books com- 
prise a large and important library of many thousands ot 
volumes, including illuminated missals and manuscripts 
on vellum, Americana, voyages, travels, bibliography, 
biography, memoirs, economics, genealogy, heraldry, 
natural history, poetry, drama, rare tracts on trade, etc., 
a small but choice collection of books on the county of 
Kent, portraits, prints, county histories, and many ex- 
ceedingly rare works. Amongst the very large collection 
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of scarce autographs are a menu signed by Cardinal 
Wolsey as Archbishop of York, and an important letter 
of Lord Chatham, speaking of the improbability of any 
war between England and America. There are also 
Albert Diirer etchings, line engravings, mezzotint por- 
traits, and early coloured prints. The Old Masters 
include a Bronzino head of a lady and portraits attributed 
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POSSIBLY one of the greatest mistakes that can be 
perpetrated with regard to America is that it is an 
essentially modern country. This 
erroneous idea is not improbably to be 
traced to the ultra-practical tempera- 
ment of the nation, but at the same time it should be 
realised that America in its component parts can boast 
of a civilisation coeval with, and probably anterior to, 
that of ancient Egypt. Some of the Chimu burial pottery 
found in Peruvian tombs has been attributed to so early a 
period as 5,000 B.C., or prior to the period of Mena, first 
historical king of Egypt. 

The extraordinary feeling for art which these early sons 
of the earth possessed is amply manifested in the skilful 
and decorative treatment which proves 
such a source of bewilderment to those 
who hint at an early connection and 
interchange of ideas between the two hemispheres. It 
was the late Dr. le Plongeon who first read some Maya 
inscriptions by aid of the Egyptian alphabet, and from 
this discovery has arisen the theory that the Mayas were 
the ancestors of the Pyramid builders. It would seem 
more probable, however, that environment played a 
strong part in shaping the destinies of the two races, and 
in causing like thoughts to animate their brains. 

The modern art of America is also to be acceded a 
prominent place in the English-speaking world. The 
hearty reception of a section in THE CONNOISSEUR 
devoted entirely to the interests of collectors across the 
Atlantic has proved that the interest in this subject is by 
no means on the wane. 
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THE interesting panels by Jean Honoré Fragonard, 
entitled Roman ad’ Amour de la Jeunesse, have been sold 
by Messrs. Duveen to Mr. H. C. 
Frick, the well-known American 
collector, for $1,425,000. The 
panels were originally painted by Fragonard at Grasse, 
where he had retired on the outbreak of the French 
revolution. They were commissioned by the notorious 
Madame Dubarry, favourite of Louis XV., and one of 
those who were destined to the harsh embrace of ‘‘ La 
Guillotine.” Being left incomplete, the panels were 
bought for a very small sum, and later found their 
way to London, where they were purchased in 1898 for 
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traits form a historical chain from Sir Peter Lely 


Art 


to Francois Pourbus and Holbein. The ancestral 3 


ant 
Sir Godfrey Kneller to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ga 
borough. Examples of Angelica Kauffman, R. 
Gardner, Hoare, and other portrait painters will be fo 
in the catalogue, which embraces many works of 
Italian, Dutch, and Early English schools. 
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£40,000 by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, in whos 
collection they remained. Of late they have ' 
exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. W 
reproduce a Portratt of the Infanta, by Velasquez, whi 
forms one of the treasures in the Frick collection ¢ 
paintings. An interesting article in connection with th 
subject appeared in THE CONNOISSEUR for Novembe 


1912. 


THE Chicago Art Institute has benefited considerabl 
of late, recent acquisitions including the interesting cel 
lection of musical instruments 
formed by Mr. H. M. and Mi 
Alice Getty, American citizens 'w 
have resided in Paris for the past few years. A Virge 
and Child, with St. Catherine, attributed to Van Dycl 
has been presented to the Institute by Mrs. Albert / 
Sprague, who also gave $50,000 to cover the amou 
still unpaid on the purchase of the Assumption of th 
Virgin, by El Greco, which now passes entirely into th 
custody of the Institute. 


The Art Institute, 
Chicago 


+ 
AT the recent exhibition of paintings held at. thi 
Knoedler Galleries for the benefit of French artists 
families, the following sums wer} 

sue or ese realised :—JZoo0rish Courtyard, D 
J. S. Sargent, $4,000; sketch, 

Valery, by Max Bohm, $300; Pont de 1’ Archeveche,b 
L. Cohen, $350; December Morning, by Bruce Crané 
$300; Clouds at Cragsmoor, by C. C. Curran, $750% 
Adrift, by E. Dangerfield, $400; Laguna, by A. LU 
Groll, $300; Venetian Canal, by J. C. Johansen, $30c 
Yes or No, by W. MacEwen, $650; Shawl Bouquet, bi 
F. L. Mora, $500; Jeune Fille, by C. S. Pearce, $400f 
and Young Woman, by A. H. Thayer, $800. 
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A TopDDY KETTLE, said to have been the property ¢ 
Robert Burns, the poet, was sold recently for $42 500 
Burie’s Voeds at the American Art Association. I) 
Reine the same sale a first edition ¢ 

Dickens’s Zale of Two Cities, in th 
original parts, realised $100. 

The Yamanaka sale at the same galleries brought so 
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iteresting Oriental porcelain under notice. An impor- 
int statuette in three colours of Kwan-yin, Goddess of 
Tercy, belonging to the Ming period, went for $525; a 
jill claire de lune vase, 8} ins. in height, fetched $3,700 ; 
Jnd an oviform ruby vase, 16} ins. in height, realised 
2,000, amongst other striking lots. 


THE Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Michigan, an 
nportant institution which owes its existence to the 
, activities of Mr. Hackley, of that city, 
“he Hackley ‘ 4) Bi 
has made some important acquisi- 
irt Gallery 3 ene 
tions, which include a Lazdscape by 
Yornelis Huysmans, a Flemish painter, who lived towards 
ne latter half of the seventeenth century. 


PROFESSOR ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia 
Jniversity, has translated several quatrains from a four- 
teenth-century manuscript of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, which 
ay be said to be the earliest version of the immortal 
»0em in existence. The importance of this discovery 
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can hardly be exaggerated, whilst lovers of the old 
philosopher will welcome the addition of another item to 
existing collections connected with his name and that of 
his disciple, Edward Fitzgerald. 


ONE of the finest extant specimens of a stone seat 
made by the Maya people is preserved in the Trocadéro. 
at Paris. Hewn from a solid block 
of granite, now corroded by the 
march of centuries, the seat is 
marked by a design which is pleas- 
ing in its extreme simplicity, the single support being 
carved to represent a quaint crouching figure. This 
interesting relic was found in Ecuador. In the same 
museum is to be found a cast of the celebrated statue of 
Tlaloc, God of Rain, which was discovered at Chichen 
Itza, Yucatan. The god is represented in a semi-recum- 
bent attitude, the upper part of the body and the knees 
being raised, whilst the head is turned to one side with. 
the air of suddenly arrested attention. The simple 
head-dress, with rectangular projections over the ears, is. 
strongly reminiscent of the more familiar Egyptian type. 


American 
Antiquities in the 
Trocadéro, Paris 


THE incidence of the war, instead of curtailing the pro- 
portions of that useful annual Ze Year's Art, has only 
! served to swell its bulk, an addition 
*The Year’s Art, As a 

- : of several pages having been made 
ee complied containing a roll of members of the 
oy A.R.C. Carter 8 
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fine art trade now serving with the 
Imperial Forces. These mount up 
to over three hundred, which, con- 
sidering the comparatively small number of art dealers 
n the country, speaks volumes for their patriotism and 
hat of their staffs. The other features of the volume 
emain much the same as usual. The editor, Mr. A. R. C. 
Carter, contributes an interesting véswmé concerning the 
fevents of the past year, which has been disastrously event- 
ful in the annals of art. It opened with the suffragist 
raids on many of the principal picture galleries and 
historical monuments of the country, and culminated in 
the great war, which has resulted for the time being in 
disastrous consequences to artists and art dealers in this 
country, and has involved a holocaust of many ancient 
buildings and art treasures in Northern France and 
‘Belgium. Mr. Carter points out that the outbreak of the 
war was foreshadowed by the lower prices realised during 
‘the early part of the year in the art market, where the 
world’s financial unrest was clearly reflected. Only thirty- 
eight pictures and drawings were disposed of in the 
English sale-rooms for 1,400 guineas and over, against 
‘eighty - five in 1913 and sixty in 1912, and of these 
only eleven were by British artists. In the print sales 
the outstanding feature was the remarkably high prices 
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realised by proofs in colour after Morland and James. 
Ward, while there were an unusually large number of fine 
pieces of silver passing under the hammer. As usual, 
The Year's Art contains a concise epitome of all import- 
ant matters relating to painting, sculpture, engraving, 
and architecture which have occurred in England during 
the year, with a directory of art workers and art dealers, 
and particulars concerning the public galleries and all 
the important art societies of the kingdom. Every year 
the annual grows more indispensable to those who are 
interested in art, and a file of back volumes forms one 
of the most useful art records for reference that can be 
well possessed. 


THE artistic value of any type of pottery depends so. 
largely upon the treatment of the glaze that it is frequently 
difficult for those whose taste has 
eon Oct been refined with regard to this. 
point to live with wares which do not present a sufficient 
delicacy of texture and design. In order to gratify this 
partiality, it is frequently necessary to pay prices which 
do not correspond with the depth of the average con- 
noisseur’s pocket, so that the Soho Pottery Co., Ltd., 
Elder Works, Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent, have made it 
their speciality to produce tastefully decorated domestic 
wares at reasonable amounts consistent with the means 
of all purchasers. One of the features of this firm consists. 
in reproductions of ‘‘ Old Davenport ” china, printed and 
coloured under the glaze, whilst their ‘‘Solian” ware is. 
well known to connoisseurs of modern pottery. 


THE English mind is not logical; instead of carrying 
a train of reasoning to the ultimate conclusion, it is apt 
to halt halfway and allow that, after 
all, there may be a second side to 
the matter. Hence our theology, 
politics, and literature are eternally 
a compromise between two ex- 
tremes ; and we are apt to misinter- 
pret those writers who carry their 
convictions to their logical end. It 
is for this reason one is not surprised that the best 
general commentary on the works of William Blake has 
been written by a Frenchman. Like appeals to like, and 
the French are the most logical nation in Europe. The 
bookin question is Pro- 
fessor Pierre Berger’s 
William Blake: Mys- 
licisme et poésie, which, 
published in 1907, is 
now for the first time 
placed at the disposal 
of the English reader 
by means of an excel- 
lent translation by Mr. 
Daniel H.Connor. The 
interpretation has the 
ease and fluency of 
the original, and toa 
certain extent may be 
regarded as an im- 
provement on it, for 
Professor Berger has 
incorporated into it 
various items which 
have come to light 
since the French ver- 
sion was published, 
The work gives a sys- 
tematic survey of the 
poet’s writings, and, to 
a greater extent than, 
perhaps, any other in- 
dividual work, makes 


“William Blake: 
Poet and Mystic,” 
by P. Berger 
Translated by 
Daniel H. Connor 
(Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 15s. net) 
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them intelligible to the ordinary reader who has neither 
the leisure nor desire to make an exhaustive study of the 
subject. 

The popular idea of Blake is that he was a man who 
hovered about the narrow border-line which separates 
genius from insanity; and thus, while much of what he 
wrote is inspired by ideas which are wholly rational, 
the remainder is the mad outpourings of a diseased 
imagination. The difficulty of this solution of the vexed 
question of Blake’s madness is that all his work was 
conceived under the same leading ideas. Many of the 
poems, which appear on the surface as beautifully 
expressed stanzas, voicing the feelings common to all 
rational humanity, are in reality charged with a hidden 
meaning, which, when 
comprehended, places 
them in the same 
category as those pro-. 
phetical and enigma- 
tical pieces which are 
judged by the many 
as wholly mad. What- 
ever Blake was, he was 
consistent. His men- 
tal outlook remained 
unvaried. He was 
equally convinced of 
his power of seeing 
things unseen by the’ 
ordinary eye when as. 
a boy of four he had a 
vision of God’s face 
at the window of his 
room, as when to- 
wards the close of his 
life all the mysteries 
of heaven and hell 
seemed open to his 
gaze. Blake was a 
mystic, though not of 
the orthodox kind. 
Professor Berger de- 
fines mysticism as, “in 


“ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL 
(JOHN MURRAY) 


ts essence, a concentration of all'the soul’s energies 
ipon some supernatural object, conceived of and loved 
isa living personality. This object may vary. It may 
ye God Himself, Christ or the Virgin, saints or angels, 
x spirits different from any of these, such as abstract 
yeauty, the forces of nature, or even the spirits of evil. 
3ut whatever the object, to the mystic it becomes a god. 
Jpon it all his love is directed. All his intellectual 
aculties are bent upon grasping its essence and under- 
tanding its attributes: all the strength of his will is 
\bsorbed in the accomplishment of the duty he owes 
lo it.” 

| Blake’s mysticism is of a mixed character: ‘‘sacred 
vy virtue of the subjects he deals with, profane in respect 
xf his treatment of them, religious in the widest sense 
yf the word, and yet despising all religions and excom- 
nunicated byall the Churches. But it was, above all, in- 
ellectual and poetical, and it bore the stamp of a powerful 
magination. His system rests upon the destruction 
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of two principles, that of the evidence of our senses and 
that of reliance upon human reason.” To him only 
mental things are real; ‘‘the created world is non-existent 
and illusive; he makes of it, so to speak, a transparent 
glass beyond which hes reality. His spiritual eye looks 
through it and sees only that which is beyond.” It was 
this ‘‘ beyond,” revealed to Blake in his visions, which 
he sought to realise in his drawings and writings. His 
language was largely symbolic. It is this which makes 
it so difficult of interpretation, for Blake’s ‘‘symbolism 
is not a mere employment of allegorical or metaphorical 
language,” but often an arbitrary and varying use of 
names and words to denote matters with which they have 
no direct connection. The reader who studies the poet’s 
works without a clue to this symbolism is like one listen- 
ing to a song sung in a strange language. Their melody 
may delight him; he may grasp some general idea of 
their meaning ; but their full significance is hidden. Many 
of Blake’s later writings will never be fully expounded. 
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They treat of mysteries hardly comprehensible by human 
understanding; of the cosmos before time and space 
existed; of the eternal omniscience out of which creation 
proceeded, and to which it will again revert—an omni- 
science to which the greatest and most ignoble things of 
earth are alike. Amidst such mysteries Blake walked 
with a serene step and a clear, comprehending eye. His 
record of them is logical, but not fully explicit, for he 
wrote less for mankind than for the unseen spirits with 
whom he had communion. Nevertheless, the reader, 
aided by the clues afforded by Professor Berger’s book, 
may explore this unseen world of Blake, not indeed 
fathoming its uttermost mysteries, but gaining an idea 
of its majesty and beauty. 

Blake’s mysticism at first helped, but afterwards ob- 
scured, his poetry. It gave to his early poems a depth 
of meaning which they otherwise would not have con- 
tained; but as the personality of the poet became merged 
in that of the mystic, so his utterances became more and 
more obscure. He spoke in parables, and was often 
careless about giving a clue to their interpretation. He 
regarded himself not as a poet, but as a prophet, and 
had the same conviction of the truth and inspired utter- 
ance of his visions as the Hebrew seers of the Old 
Testament, or, in later times, Joan of Arc or Swedenborg, 
possessed in theirs. 

Professor Berger goes thoroughly into the subject of the 
sources from which Blake derived his intellectual equip- 
ment and the influences which went to mould his views, and 
gives an excellent general survey of English eighteenth- 
century literature at the time of Blake’s advent. A most 
exhaustive bibliography is appended to the volume, which 
should be of great utility to all Blake students. 


THE projected erection of a new Delhi, which is in 
future to be the official capital of India, makes every 
work on Indian architecture of some 
importance at the present moment. 
The acceptance of the new capital 
by the Indian people will largely 
depend on whether it is built in accord- 
ance with their own aspirations and 
traditions or whether it is merely an 
embodiment of modern European ideas. One can pic- 
ture the situation by supposing that when the English 
Houses of Parliament were rebuilt, the architects had 
proposed to construct them in the Egyptian or even in 
the classical style. Equally imposing buildings might 
have been erected ; they might have been better adapted 
for their immediate purpose, but they would have been 
wholly alien to the historical traditions of the nation and 
symbolised not a continuance and development of the 
great records of the past, but rather a new order of things 


“Ancient and 
Medieval 
Architecture in 
India,” by 

E. B. Havell 
VJohn Murray) 


altogether. The objections to the use of Indian archi 
tecture in the buildings of new Delhi may be summarisec 
under two heads: first, that it is not adapted to the 
necessities of modern life; and secondly, that Indiar 
architecture, far from being an indigenous and homo. 
geneous growth, is merely a succession of alien style: 
introduced by foreign conquerors. Both these conten. 
tions were successfully disputed by Mr. E. B. Havell ir 
his recent work on Indian architecture, and his present 
book may be regarded as a sequel to that, carrying the 
record of Indian architecture back to its earliest begin- 
nings. It is less a consecutive history than an attempt 
to trace back the forms of Indian architecture current in 
medizeval and modern times, and which often have been 
regarded as adaptations of foreign ideas, to their Indo- 
Aryan origin, and the evidence he adduces goes far to 
establish his contentions. From the earliest times the 
inhabitants of India appear to have had a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the requirements of village and 
town planning, and the rules laid down in the ancient 
Indian architectural treatises, if stripped of their veneer 
of mysticism, broadly coincide with the scientific prin- 
ciples of to-day. Indian architecture, which has preserved 
its essential types with more or less continuity for over 
two thousand years, is adapted to the necessities of tropical 
weather and climate to a far greater extent than the 
European styles which have been from time to time intro- 
duced as a substitute. It is inseparably bound up with 
the traditions of the people, and has resulted in the pro- 
duction of edifices which for size and splendour can vie 
with any in Europe. Mr. Havell’s work, in rescuing i 
from the undeserved contempt with which it has been 
too generally regarded in the past, is one worthy of th 
highest commendation. 


The somewhat illusory terrors of a Turkish advance o 
Suez have had the effect of causing an increased demand 
by collectors for Egyptian stamps.| 
Excluding the messengers of ancient} 
times, the first postal service, as we 
understand it, commenced in the 
country about 1843, the earlies 
stamps dating from 1866, but it was not until the accession’ 
of the late Khedive that designs of any real interest wer 
employed. The former stamps had borne, in nearly every; 
case, a feeble rendering of the Great Sphinx and Pyramid,| 
but the new varieties were more appropriate, and certainly, 
an improvement on their predecessors. Some of thosé 
who make a study of Egyptology would have preferred 
to have seen occasionally heads from statues of certain 
famous Pharaohs employed in the decoration. Cleopatra: 
has already been honoured so far, and there were tho 
who were greater than she. 


“Egypt,” by 
Fred J. Melville 
(Stanley Gibbons, 
Ltd. 6d, net) 


Engravings and Etchings. 


‘“«The Boatman,’’? by Whessell, after Morland.— 
9,240 (Harringay).—The engraving entitled Zhe Boatman, 
and the other subject by Morland, are not numbered amongst 
the rare prints after that artist. It is quite possible, moreover, 
hat they are reproductions, but this cannot be ascertained from 
che faint photographs forwarded. Since the plates are trimmed, 
‘hey would not fetch more than £3 or £4 the pair, if genuine. 


Boydell’s Shakespeare.—-Ag,255 (Birmingham).—You 
do not mention the date of publication, so that we are unable to 
-ell whether your copies of Boydell’s prints illustrating Shake- 
speare are of the original edition or reprints. The value of this 

ork, however, is steadily depreciating, and since your copies 
are incomplete, it will be affected seriously. In our opinion the 
five volumes referred to would realise about £410 or £12 under 
ormal conditions, but you would be fortunate in realising 47 
r £8 at the present time. Hogarth’s Works, restored 
by J. Heath, R.A.—This is worth about 30s. 


“*Yes and No,’’ by Samuel Cousins, after Millais. — 
Ag,256 (Crosshills).—The value ot your print, Ves ana No, is 
ubout 25s. The other engraving mentioned is only of nominal 
alue. 


‘“‘View near Westminster Bridge,’ by V. Green 
nd F, Jukes, after W. Marlow.—<Ao,260 (Tufnell Park). 
Your print of the above denomination is worth about 25s.: 


‘*Lady Jane Harley,’’ by and after R. Westall.— 
9,271 (Basingstoke).—Since your impression of the above 
ngraving has been cut down, it will not be worth more than 
bout 30s. to £2. The value of the coloured mezzotint, Gir/ 


whilst the /xterview between Lady Jane Grey and Dr. Roger 
Ascham, by W. Say, after H. Fradelle, is only worth from 
bout Ios. to 15s. Descent from the Cross, by Baxter, after 
Rubens. Assuming this to be on the mount, the value, with 
tar, is about £3, or if without star, 255. 


Furniture. 


* Chairs.—Ag,269 (Carnarvon).—The chairs of which you 
send a photograph are reminiscent in a certain way of the ribbon- 
oacked Chippendale. It is, of course, impossible to be absolutely 
dositive from inspection of the photo only, but the carving on 
he front stretchers appears to be of comparatively recent origin. 
{n any case, a set of six chairs such as these would realise about 
£20 under normal conditions. 


Clock.—Ag,270 (Brighton).—Ezekial Lee was apprenticed 
“0 Jeffrey Baily, of the Clockmakers’ Company, in 1668. We 
hall require to see a photograph of the clock before being able 
0 appraise a value. 


Miscellaneous. 

_ Pewter Box.—Ag,229 (Kensington).—So far as we can 
‘udge from your description, the pewter box is of nineteenth- 
century Oriental manufacture, and if so, the value and interest 
oacollector is but small. If you will send the box up to us 
or inspection, however, we shall be pleased to confirm the above 
pinion. Jade.—With regard to your enquiry as to whether 
Jade vases were ever mounted with ormolu, this was frequently 
lone during the period mentioned (Louis XV.). 


| The Guildhall Giants.—Ao9,231 (Euston).—The pair of 
rigantic effigies known as Gog and Magog, standing in the 
Guildhall, were carved by Richard Saunders in 1708. Their 
Neight is 14 feet, but they are by no means exquisite in 
droportion. An older pair of figures existed in the same 
ouilding, but were destroyed in the Great Fire of London. 
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Enquiries should be made on the Enquiry Coupon. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


See Advertising Pages. 


Epitaph.—Aog,235 (Higham).—The epitaph which you have 
in your mind is not improbably that which occurs on the tomb 
of a medizeval knight of the Jernegan family in Somerleyton 
Church, Suffolk :— 


“« Jesus Christ, both God and man, 
** Save thy servant Jernegan.” 


You will find further details in Dugdale’s Mew! Eughsh 
Traveller. 


Pewter.—Ao,237 (Rucking).—The names about which you 
make enquiry are as follows: (1) John Osborn, who took up the 
Livery of the Company of Pewterers in 1715; and (2) Richard 
Lawton, who became upper warden of the same in 1453. 


Fifty-Dollar Note.—Ao,247 (Manchester).—Your fifty- 
dollar note, issued by the confederate states of America in 
February, 1864, is only worth a few shillings, since there is not 
a great demand in this direction. 


Painters and Paintings. 


Conrad M. Webb.—Aog,220 (Hartlepool).— Your enquiry 
is best answered by the following extracts from the celebrated 
autobiography of Benjamin Robert Haydon (b. 1786, d. 1846), 
who is now more remembered by this extraordinary tale of his 
life than by his grandiose historical paintings. Of his pupil, 
Conrad M. Webb, he speaks as follows:—‘‘ Webb ... , an 
old pupil introduced to me by Sir George Beaumont, 1819. 
He became disgusted—set up buttershops—has three in the 
town—has made property, and patronises his old master—poor 
Webb.” (Autobiography, 23rd May, 1844.) We must not place 
too much reliance on Haydon’s account, for the artist, frequently 
unfortunate himself, was rather intolerant of the success of others. 

Another pupil of Haydon was Huxley, of whom his master 
speaks as follows under date 8th November, 1838 :—‘‘ Brought 
forward a boy at the Mechanics’ to-night who is a great genius— 
Huxley. He will, if ever properly assisted, be an honour to 
English art. I offered to educate him if they would maintain 
him. He has sketched a Rape of Proserpine as fine as anything 
I ever saw—Ceres demanding her Daughter—Three Fates— 
Three Furies—not a figure more than wanted. He is full of 
invention and no manner. He sees the principal figure at once. 
I cannot express my pleasure. His father is a cabimet-maker.” 
By a strange and sinister chance, the pupil who promised so well 
was destined to the same fate as that of his unlucky master. 
Huxley’s decease occurred at Poplar in 1900. 


Gabriele Caliari.—Ag,223 (Grimsby).—Gabriele, son of 
Paolo Caliari, called Veronese, was born in 1568, and died in 
1638. He followed the methods of his father. 


Dufretay.—Ao,224 (Birmingham).—Le Chevalier, Duf- 
retay was a London portrait painter who exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1797 to 1802. Amongst others he painted, 
we believe, Mrs. Rachel Lee, mother of Joseph Lee (1780- 
1859), the celebrated worker in enamels. 


Flower Subject attributed to Van Huysum.— 
Ag,227 (Shepperton). —Judging from the photograph, your 
painting is more likely to be the work of Jacob van Huysum, 
younger brother of John van Huysum, who was much better 
known, and whose methods he imitated. Jacob was born in 
1687, and during the latter part of his life resided in England, 
where he executed a large number of paintings, which are 
generally attributed to his brother. He died in 1740. 


Portrait attributed to Van Dyck.—Ag,230 (Hamp- 
stead).—Judging from the photograph, the portrait is not an 
original work by Van Dyck, but may be a copy by Henry 
Stone, better known as ‘‘Old Stone” (died 1653), who 
developed remarkable proficiency in the art of copying works 
by the great master. 
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Special Notice 


Reapers of THE Connoisseur who desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered herein should 
address all letters on the subject to the Manager of the Heraldic Department, Hanover Buildings, 35-39, 
Maddox Street, W. 

Only replies that may be considered to be of general interest will be published in these columns. Those 
of a directly personal character, or in cases where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 
with by post. 

Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged fees according to the amount of work involved. 
Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should be set forth. 


Special Notice.—Those who have not yet sent in their of John le Mynsmyth, to William le Rous, son ot Sir Philip le 
subscription to the co-operative search announced on pages Rous, Knt., of a messuage in Berewardstrete, Northampton, 
dated 4 April, 9 Edward II. (1316). 
58 and 59 of the January number of THE CONNOISSEUR, and 
wish to do so, will be in time to have their names included in ALLEN.—The following is an abstract of the will of John 
the search if they send particulars at once. Alin, of Elsworth, co. Cambridge :—‘‘ To be buried in the 
Churchyard of Elsworth. To son George Alin, one close called 
Estur. — Philip Estur, of Lincoln College, Oxford, was Cawdleend, in Elsworth. To son Robert Alin, one Windmill 
son of Edward Estur, of the Isle of Jersey. He matriculated and the hill it stands upon, in Elsworth. To wife Anne Alin 
17 March, 1713-4, at the age of eighteen. and daughter Sara, the house I now dwell in with all outhouses, 
&c., during their lives, and upon the death of either of them, my 
LascogE ARMS.—A grant of arms was obtained by William son Robert to have half the said house and appurtenances, &c., 
Lascoe, of Hallam, co. Nottingham, gentleman ; Henry Lascoe, and after the death of the survivor of them, he to have the 
citizen and grocer of London; Francis Lascoe, citizen and whole of the house and appurtenances. To daughter Elizabeth, 
grocer of London ; George Lascoe, citizen and mercer of Lon- wife of Christopher Milles, ros. To son John Alin, £40 within 
don, sons of William Lascoe, late of Hallam, deceased. The one yeat after my decease. To son William Alin, £40, to be 
arms—granted by EK. Byshe, Clar., and W. Dugdale, Norroy— paid by my executor when he shall come to the age of 24 years, 
are: arg. a talbot pass. sa. and a chief of the second. Crest: but if he should die before he is 24, then £20, half of his portion, 
on a wreath arg. and sa. a mural coronet or, therefrom a demi- to be paid to son John Alin within one year after my decease. | 
talbot of the second. To daughter Anne, £40, to be paid by my executor when she| 
shall come to the age of 24. To wife Anne Alin, all my house- 
ARMS.—The arms you describe, namely, ar. a chev. between hold goods and four milkcows. To daughter Sara, one red| 
three eagles displ. az. beaked and legged gu., were granted to milkcow. To son Robert Alin, four pieces of Milltimber of} 
the family of Nevinson, or Nevison, of Estrey, co. Kent, in 1570. Oak. I will that my son Robert shall give to my wife three} 
The crest is: a wolf pass. ar. pelletter, collared, lined, and pecks of millcorne and one peck of wheat during her life every} 
tinged or. week. My said wife to be guardian for son George Alin. } 
All my other freehold lands and houses, goods, &c., I give to my) 
Haro_p. — The surgeon of this name in whom you are son Thomas Alin, and make him sole executor. Witnesses,) 
interested is doubtless Cornelius Grove Harold, surgeon and —Jeremy Aldridg ; John Gray (his mark). Will dated 16 May,j 
-apothecary ; he was son of the Rev. Sherman Harold, rector of 1640.” 
Temple Patrick, and vicar of Antrim, co. Antrim, Ireland He It is interesting to note that another Christopher Milles, pro-) 
‘died at Atherstone, co. Warwick, in consequence of a violent bably son of the above-mentioned Christopher, married secondly 
fever, ‘‘which the pressure of too much business at a sickly Sarah, daughter of Samuel Desborough, Lord of the Manor of 
season is supposed to have occasioned,” the 13 October, 1796. Elsworth, brother of the famous General John Desborough, whe 
married Jane, sister of Oliver Cromwell. This family of Milles! 
BURNEL.—Amongst the Shrewsbury Corporation Records resided near Herne, co. Kent, where there are some fine 
there is a grant from. John Burnel and Matilda his wife, daughter memorials to their memory. 
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Colonial Booksellers, including the following : 


CONTINENTAL and GENERAL AGENTS. 

W. Dawson & Sons, Export Department, St. Dunstan’s 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

SIMPKIN, MarsHatu & Co., Export Department, 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 

BRENTANO’S LispRARy, Avenue de |’Opera, Paris. 

GALIGNANI’S LiBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

W. H. Smitru & Son, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Genealogy and 
Topography 


Old Deeds and MSS. 


Curious out-of-the-way items 


F catintineal 


Classified Lists of Deeds 
and Books 


sent post free on application to 


F. MARCHAM 


129 High Road 
New Southgate 
LONDON, N., 


England 


The Connoisseur 
Enquiry Department 


is conducted to assist readers in obtain- 
ing authoritative information upon all 
subjects of collectors’ interest. Valua- 
tions may be arranged for any purpose, 
and at the most moderate fees, of 
Paintings, Engravings, China, Books, 
Furniture, and all objects of Art. 
Write, stating your requirements, to the 
Enquiry Manager, THe Connoisseur, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W., who will give the matter 


immediate attention. 


Pictures & Works of Art 


Sold for the benefit of the Funds of 


The British Red Cross Society 


AND 


The Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem 
in England 


Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods respectfully give notice 
that they will sell by Auction, at their Great Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’s Square, on Monday, April 12th, and 
following days :— 


Pictures by Old Masters, fine Pictures and Drawings by 
Modern Artists, and Portraits to be painted for purchasers 
by many eminent Portrait Painters. 


Eighteenth-Century Prints in Mezzotint, Stipple and Colours, 
and Modern Etchings and Engravings. 


Old English, Continental and Oriental Porcelain; Old English 
and French Furniture; Old English Silver Plate,- Coins, 
Medals, Fans, and other Objects of Art and Vertu, Jewels, 
Lace, Brocades, Tapestry, Books, Autographs and MSS. 


The whole of the Objects will be sold without reserve, and 
the proceeds, without any deduction whatever, will go to the 
Funds of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 


Catalogues, price One Shilling, sold for the benefit of the above 
Societies. 
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